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GOP Gives Ike Free Rein 


To Shape Party’ Ss Campaign 


AFL-CIO 


Members 


Primed on Issues 


For the first time in history, every member of the AFL-CIO will 
receive, at his home, a comprehensive record of the votes of his 
senators and congressman on key issues. 

The voting records, now being distributed on a nationwide basis 
by the AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education, cover the 10- 


LG 


year period from 1947 through‘ 
1956. 

Divided into the following gen- 
eral topics: labor, general welfare, 
domestic policy and foreign aid, 
the yotes cover major issues before 
the members of Congress during 
this period. 

COPE officials said the records 
are being distributed to state fed- 
erations of labor and state indus- 
trial union councils for re-distri- 


coe 


There are only 73 days left 
before election day. 

Remember: 

© You can’t vote if you’re 
not registered. 

® You can’t vote intelli- 
gently unless you study the 
issues. 

e@ And you can’t be politi- 
cally effective without a con- 
tribution to COPE. 

So, register, study the is- 
sues, and give a buck to 
COPE. 

Remember, there are only 
73 days left. 


bution to city central bodiés. It 
will be the responsibility of each 
city central body to get the voting 
records into the home of every 
trade union member. 

This year’s streamlined method 
marked labor’s first major attempt 
to put an individual voting record 
into the home of every individual 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Stevenson 


To Address 
Labor Rally 


Chicago — Adlai Stevenson, 
catching his breath after the hectic 
Democratic convention, opened 
his presidential election campaign 


_| with a sharp criticism of the GOP |< 


VOTING RECORDS by the millions are being mailed out by the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Political Education—one for each union 
member—showing how every senator and congressman voted on 


convention keynote speech. 


Referring to the address by Gov. 


Arthur Langlie .of Washington, 
Stevenson said the speech was a 
mixture of “shamelessly . confused 
facts and falsehoods . . . another 
example of the Administration’s 
smug, self-righteous complacency.” 

Stevenson, conferring at his Li- 
bertyville, Ill., farm home with 
friends and political associates, 
began to draft plans for the shape 
of his pre-election drive. 

For Labor Day, it. was an- 
-mounced, he has accepted an in- 
vitation from UAW Pres. Walter 
P. Reuther to address a holiday 
mass meeting in Cadillac Square, 
in downtown Detroit. It was 
there, on Labor Day 1952, that 
he opened his vote drive the last 
time. 

On Sept. 13, the Democratic 
nominee will make the first of a 
series of nationwide TV shows. 


(Gontinued on Page 11) 


Oil Workers Hike Dues 
To Push Organizing 


By Eugene A. Kelley 
_ St. Louis, Mo.—Major constitutional changes, national politics 
and collective bargaining held the spotlight here as more than 800 
delegates to the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers gathered for the 


second constitutional convention.> 


As the AFL-CIO NEWS went to 
press the convention by substantial 
Majority raised the minimum dues 
structure, set annual conventions 
and prepared to act on other highly 
controversial matters. 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight pre- 
sided over a night session on the 
convention’s third day in an effort 
to expedite disposition of more 
than 100 resolutions, some of 
Which affected the basic union 
structure. 

Earlier, before it began close 


consideration of its internal situa- 
tion, the OCAW heard a dramatic 
plea by Knight for complete finan- 
cial responsibility, and AFL-CIO 
Organization Dir. John W. Living- 
ston brand the NLRB as “the Na- 
tional Labor Reversal Board.” . 
Membership Increase 

- Knight told a cheering conven- 
tion that there had been a mem- 
bership increase of about 20,000, 
roughly 12 percent, since the mer- 
ger of the Oil Workers and the 


(Continued on Page 12) 


key issues over the last 10 years. 


ords will be distributed by state central bodies through local central 


groups. 


Broken down by states, the rec- 


GOP Renews Ike’s. 
Pledge to Revise T-H 


San Francisco—The 1956 Republican platform adopted here 
promises to complete action on about everything Pres. Eisenhower 
has previously recommended—and pointed with pride to “peace, 


prosperity, progress.” 


The labor plank pledged the party to “revise and improve” the 


Taft-Hartley Act—but mentioned 


as the method only the Eisenhower- 
sponsored amendments of 1954 
which the Senate rejected as tend- 
ing to make the law worse instead 
of better. 


Hazy on Minimum Wage 
It also pledged extension of 
minimum wage coverage “to as 
many more workers as is possible 
and practicable,” but did not spell- 
out how many and what groups 
would be considered for coverage. 
The labor plank did not men- 
tion state so-called “right-to- 
work” laws—despite advance re- 
ports that Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell would ask the conven- 
tion to denounce them. 
While promising “improved” 
unemployment compensation, 
the platform carefully avoided 
any suggestion of a federal min- 
imum standards act that would 
set a “floor” under state benefits. 


In the field of welfare legisla- 
tion, the GOP acknowledged a 
“critical classroom shortage” in the 
public schools and promised re- 
newal of Pres. Eisenhower’s pro- 
gram of federal aid “based on 
sound prificiple of need.” Repub- 
lican insistence on the “need” for- 


mula was one of two factors that 
blocked passage of the Kelley aid 
to schools bill in the recent Con- 
gress. 

The GOP took credit for “en- 
larged federal assistance” for hos- 
pitals and medical research. The 
84th Congress actually voted more 
money for such projects than the 
administration requested. 


Social Security Stand 

The Republicans endorsed “ex- 
tension and perfection of a sound 
social security system” without 
mentioning the fact that specific 
“extensions,” including disability 
benefits, were passed by the 84th 
Congress over administration op- 
position. 
The civil rights plank endorsed, 
more clearly than the Democratic 
platform, the Supreme Court’s 
school desegregation decision. 
Ngither the Republican nor the 
Democratic platform mentioned 
Senate Rule 22—the pro-filibuster 
rule that must be changed before 
any civil rights legislation can be 
put through Congress. 
In the tax field, the Republicans 
repledged themselves to a balanced 


|President 
Faces Plea 


On Talks 


By Willard Shelton — 
San Francisco—The 1956 cam- 
paign got under way as the Re- 


: | publican national convention here 
‘| completed its preordained ritual 
| of renominating Pres. Eisenhower 
i | and Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon. 


The President, who came here 
a day early to try to add some 
element of drama and glamor to 
a party centennial meeting that 


; |had trouble in stringing its busi- 


ness across four days, is both the 
ticket and the platform. 

Anxious on Campaign 
Just as the Democrats gave 
Adlai E. Stevenson, in effect, a 
blank check to shape the emphasis 
and appeal of their party, so the 
Republicans did the inevitable by 
choosing to rely on the Eisenhower 
personality and the slogan “peace, 
prosperity, progress.” 

Self-confident, bursting with 
optimistic visions that they are a 
shoo-in for another four years, 
the Republicans nevertheless are 
intensely anxious that Eisenhower 
do a lot more campaigning than 
his originally planned “five or 
six” television speeches. 

They hoped for a lead and a 
major burst of enthusiasm from the 


President’s convention acceptance 
address, 


It is about as nearly a sure-thing 
bet as is possible in politics that 
Eisenhower, if his strength holds 
up, will travel to various sections at 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Top Labor Leaders 
On Air Labor Day 


Four top leaders of the 
AFL-CIO will be heard in 
special Labor py radio 
broadcasts over fhe nation’s 
major. radio networks. 

Pres. George Meany will |” 
broadcast over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System at 10:30 
p. m. (EDT) on Labor Day. 

Vice Pres. Walter P. Reu- 
ther will be heard over the 
National Broadcasting Co. 
network at 10:15 p. m. 
(EDT). 

Sec.- Treas. Wijliam F. 
Schnitzler’s Labor Day broad- 
cast will be carried by the 
American Broadcasting Co.’s 
network at 8:00 p. m. (EDT). 

Vice Pres. David J. Mc- 
Donald will be heard over 
the Mutual Broadcasting Sys- 
tem at 7:15 p. m. (EDT). 


(Continued on Page 2) 
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WAGES LAGGED BEHIND MANHOUR OUTPUT IN 1920's; WORKERS SHARE MORE ADEQUATELY SINCE WORLD WAR II 


1929 | 1947, * 1949 


Purchasing Power Increase Vital 


3953 


To Prosperity, AFL-CIO Declares 


The buying power of wages and salaries must increase continually if the country is to prosper, the 


elements of a healthy national economy. 


Lehman Steps Down, 


‘Urges Wagner to Run 


New York—One of the country’s most distinguished careers of 
public service headed toward a close when Sen. Herbert H. Lehman 
(D-N. Y.) announced that he will not be a candidate for reelection 


this fall. > 


. A warm friend of organized la- 
bor, a champion of every worth- 


_ while liberal cause and a symbol of 


the best in public life, Lehman said 
that at 78, he did not feel up to 
the rigors of another campaign. 

He suggested that the Democrats 
pick Mayor Robert F. Wagner, son 
of the man he succeeded in the 
Senate, as their candidate for the 
post. Wagner, however, expressed 
reluctance to run. Other possibili- 
ties mentioned were Rep. Emanuel 
Celler (D-N. Y.) and former Air 
Sec. Thomas K. Finletter. 

The Republicans were mention- 
ing State Atty. Gen. Jacob K. Ja- 
vits; Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., who said he would not run; 
GOP National Chairman Leonard 
Hall, and former Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey. . 

Lehman, who made a fortune as 
a member of the banking firm of 
Lehman Brothers, entered politics 
because of his admiration for the 
late Gov. Alfred B. Smith’s views 
on government. 


He managed Smith’s guberna- 
torial campaign in 1926. Two 
years later, when Smith won the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion, Lehman ran for_ lieutenant 
governor with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. 

He served two terms in that post 
and was elected governor in 1932, 
winning re-election for three more 
terms. He resigned when the U. S. 
entered World War II and became 
head of the Office of Foreign Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation in the State 
Dept., going from that post to the 
United Nations as director of its 
Relief and Rehabilitation Adminis- 
tration. 

He lost to Sen. Irving M. Ives 
(R.) when he ran for the Senate in 
1946, his first election defeat, but 
in a special election to fill the seat 
vacated by the death of the late 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner in 1949, he 
defeated John Foster Dulles, now 
secretary of state. He was elected 
to a full six-year term the follow- 
ing year. 


Financial Report Shows 


AFL-CIO in Good Shape 


The net worth of the AFL-CIO on June 30, after nearly seven 
months of operation, stood at $4,733,670.73. 
The income of the merged labor organization, during the same 


period, amounted to $5,562,467.05,® 


according to an official financial 
report printed in the September 
issue of the Federationist, AFL- 
CIO monthly magazine. 

Expenses during the period from 
“merger day,” Dec. 5, 1955, until 
June 30, 1956, came to $5,720,- 
186.26. 

Expenses during the formative 
stage of the new AFL-CIO were 
thus $157,719.21 greater than in- 
come—a far smaller amount than 
some observers had predicted. 

At the time of merger, according 
to the figures, the old AFL had a 
net worth of $3,426,573.50 and 
the old CIO had a net worth of 
$2,403,473.14. 

The final financial report of the 
old AFL, covering the period July 
1-Dec. 5, 1955, showed it had an 
excess of income over expenses of 
$328,955.23. 

The old CIO, during its last fiscal 
period, from Oct. 1 to Dec. 5, 
1955, had, an excess of expenses 
over income amounting to $164,- 
548.18. 

On June 30 of this year, the 
total assets of the AFL-CIO 
amounted to $8,330,747.40, and 
total liabilities came to $3,957,- 
076.67. 


Farm-Labor Unity 
To Mark Iowa Fete 


Ottumwa, Ia.—Labor Day 
in Ottumwa will be spread 
over an entire weekend and 
turned into a three-day dem- 
onstration of farmer-labor 
unity, with a speech by for- 


The program has been ar- 
ranged by the National 
Farmers Organization, Pack- 
inghouse Workers Local 1, 
Auto Workers Local 74 and 
the Ottumwa Industrial Un- 
ion Council. 

Other speakers will include 
Gov. Leo Hoegh (R) and his 


‘ AFL-CIO Labor’s Economie Review emphasizes in a restatement of organized labor’s views on the 


~& The current issue of the AFL- 


CIO Dept. of Research’s publica- 
tion stresses that rising real in- 
comes are essential if workers are 
to share in the benefits of improved 
productive efficiency and the mass 
consumption base is to be main- 
tained. 

“Goods are produced for sale,” 
it explains. “When production 
outpaces sales, goods pile up on 
store shelves and in warehouses, 
production schedules are cut back, 
and workers are laid off.” 

The Review recalls that the aver- 
age non-government worker pro- 
duced 85 percent more in goods 
and services in one hour than he 
did in 1929—thanks to the devel- 
opment of labor skills, improved 
machines, better raw materials and 
more efficient flow of work: The 
rise in output per manhour tended 
to cut unit production costs. 


Workers Must Share 

“If business holds most of these 
benefits for itself,” it observes, “the 
lion’s share will go only to business 
in the form of booming profits, as 
in the 1920s. ; 

“Failure by business to share the 
fruits of industrial progress with 
other groups creates economic dis- 
tortions — excessively high profits 
and insufficient buying power— 
that are followed by production 
cutbacks and unemployment, as in 
the depression of the 1930s. 

“From the viewpoint .of eco- 
nomic good sense, the benefits of 
the economy’s rising productivity 
should be shared by workers, con- 
sumers and business. In that way 
the entire nation can share.” 


Prices Can Be Cut. 

Wage and salary increases need 
not result in general price in- 
creases, the Review emphasizes, 
adding that in many cases, “there 
is sufficient room for cuts in 
prices.” 

Labor costs have been at an 
average of about 25 percent of 
sales costs in recent years, it ex- 
plains, and a 5 percent wage hike 
to match a 5 percent rise in pro- 
ductivity “does not absorb all the 
benefits of improved productive 
efficiency,” it points out. 

“If a S percent rise in manhour 
output results in-savings to the 
company of 30 cents for each man- 
hour worked,” it explains, “a 10- 
cent an hour wage increase would 
leave 20 cents for some price re- 
ductions, as well as for increased 
profits.” 


Housing Starts Off 
Sharply in July 

Housing starts dropped sharply 
jn July to 101,000 units because of 
a sag in privately-owned housing, 
the Dept. of Labor’s Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics reported. 

The figure was 3,000 fewer than 
in June and 22,000 under July 
1955. It made the total for the 
first seven months of -the year 
676,200 units, 17 per cent under 
the comparable 1955 figure. 


§| budget and debt reduction and then 
= | “reductions in taxes with particular 

f| consideration for low and middle 
&\income families” and relief for 
=| “small independent businesses.” 


GOP Renews Ike’s 


(Continued from page 1) 


On economic policy, the plat- 
form endorsed free enterprise 
and the “sound policies” hitherto 
practiced by the administration, 
including “independent” Federal 
Reserve Board action in raising 
interest rates to combat inflation. 


In the field of natural resources, 
the Republican platform was so 
different from the Democratic 
document that strangers to Amer- 
ica might think the two parties 
were talking about different sub- 
jects. ; , 

The GOP plank praised the ad- 
ministration for improving na- 
tional parks and public lands, re- 
vising and modernizing public-land 
use, building a “partnership” con- 
cept on power development, autho- 
rizing the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the Upper Colorado project—and 
blaming Democrats for failing to 


put through unspecified other pro- 


| Pledge to Revise T-H 


jeets. Democrats had charged 
“giveaways.” 
Foreign Policy Plank 

In foreign policy, the GOP in- 
sisted that our programs have pro- 
duced things wonderful—“peace,” 
an end to the Korean war, and a 
containment of communism. 

“The advance of communism 
has been checked and, at key 
points, thrown. back. The once- 
monolithic: structure of internal 
communism has shown hesitancy 
both internally and abroad.” 

After saying that Pres. Eisen- 
hower led ‘the way at Geneva and 
that there, through this conference, 
“new forces” were set “in motion,” 
the platform endorsed the United 
Nations, our sister American re- 
publics “collective security,” and 
both economic and military aid to 
our friends. 

On Israel, without promising 
arms to balance the armaments 
sent Egypt by the Soviet bloc, the 
platform declared, “we are deter- 
mined that the integrity of an inde- 
pendent Jewish state shall be main- 
tained.” 


Voting Records Sent 
To AFL-CIO Members 


(Continued from page I) 


worker. Previously; voting records 
covered all the members of the 
House and Senate. Fhis year’s 
model includes only the votes of 
the senators and congressmen in 
the state in which it is distributed. 


Major Issues Covered 

The senatorial voting record 
covers 20 issues, while that for the 
House of Representatives includes 
19 legislative matters. The differ- 
ence grows out of the fact that one 
of the houses of Congress can kill 
a major bill, ‘thus preventing the 
other house from ever voting on 
the issue. 

Each vote is clearly indicated as 
“right” or wrong,” based on the 
position of the trade union move- 
ment on the issue. 

Major issues covered in the 
House voting record include Taft- 
Hartley, minimum wages, civil 
service reform, unemployment 
compensation, public housing, 
school ‘construction, aid to edu- 
cation, income tax relief for small 
and middle-income families, atomic 
energy giveaway, Offshore oil, fair 
employment practices, farm price 
supports and Point Four foreign 
aid. 

Other issues, included in the 
Senate voting record, include pos- 
tal pay increase, social security, 
war profits tax, segregation in the 
armed forces, honesty in govern- 
ment. 

COPE officials urged union 
members, who do not receive their 
copies of the voting record, to con- 
tact their local union officials. 


Meany Cites Importance 
In announcing distribution of the 
box score on congressional voting, 
COPE reiterated its belief that “if 
voters have full information about 
the records of candidates running 


George to Retire 
As President 
Of Postal Clerks 


Leo E. George, president of the 
Post Office Clerks since 1923, will 
not seek re-election at the union’s 
golden anniversary convention 
opening Aug. 27. 

He has been suffering from a 
heart condition since the close of 
the union’s convention in Cincin- 
nati in 1954. 


for office, they will vote for the 
best ones.” 

Early in August, in an analysis 
of the record of the 84th Con- 
gress, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany had served notice that 
every worker would receive such 
voting records. He said then: 

“The 84th Congress made its 
own record. We of the AFL-CIO 
intend to see to it that every worker 
and his family in the United 
States knows the voting record of 
his senators and congressman 
when he goes to the polls in No- 
vember. : 

“It is at the polls that the public 


‘| will judge the 84th Congress. We 


believe that judgment should—and 
will—be based on the record.” 


Unionists 
At GOP Meet 
Oppose Nixon 


San Francisco—What the Re- 
publican National Committee de- 
scribed as “about 50” union mem- 
bers attending the national conven- 
etion here as delegates or alternates 
honored Labor Sec. James P. Mit- 
chell at a breakfast. 

Announced host was Sal Maso, 
a New Jersey delegate, vice presi- 
dent of the Lathers, who called 
Mitchell a “really true friend of. 
organized labor.” 

Also present were Harry Finks, 
vice president of the California 
Federation of Labor, a delegate 
friendly to California’s Republican 
Gov. Goodwin Knight, and Jack 


| Thorpe, secretary-treasurer of the 


Michigan Federation of Labor. 


Both Finks and Thorpe told re- 
porters that all the labor delegates 
they had talked to were opposed to 
the renomination of Vice Pres. 
Richard M. Nixon. 


A major speech at the breakfast 
was given by Walter Cenerazzo, 
president of the unaffiliated Ameri- 
can Watchmakers. 

At the Democratic convention in 
Chicago, something above 200 del- 
egates and alternates were union 
members. These delegates and al- 
ternates met to exchange views on 
platform and policy at the éall of | 
George Harrison, president of the 
Railway Clerks and chairman of 
the Democratic Labor Advisory 
Committee. ; 
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coming election, Herscha 
Loveless; Rep. .Karl Le- 
Compte (R) and his Demo- 
cratic foe, Stephen Carter; 
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GOP Gives Ike Blank Check| 
To Shape Party’s Campaign 


(Continued from Page 1) 
least as centers for his television 
appearances. : 

These will be carefully selected— 
as during his last-minute campaign 
whirl in 1954—to try to strengthen 
various candidates for the Senate 
and to boost the whole array of 
congressional candidates. 

Without repeating his challenge 
of 1954—that election of a Demo- 
cratic Congress would lead to “po- 
litical cold war” between the White 
House and Capitol Hill—Eisen- 
hower nevertheless has already 
asked a return to a GOP Congress. 


Asks GOP Congress 

In his news conference announc- 
ing the surrender of Harold E. Stas- 
sen in the latter’s one-man “dump 
Nixon” crusade, the President said 
mildly that he wasn’t going to “com- 
pare parties,” but that he thought 
“obviously” the country was “better 
served” when control of “both the 
White House and Congress was in 
the hands of the same party.” 

Neither party is waiting until 
the formally announced Sept. 13 
date for starting its campaign; 
both began running in the con- 
ventions, and the pace will never 
slacken until Nov. 6, when all 
that remains is the counting of 
ballots. 

The image that Eisenhower pre- 
sented in. his news conference was 
perfectly calculated to preserve the 
fiction that this had been, in fact, 
an “open” convention. 


Roll Call Insistence 

The President said that Conven- 
tion Chairman Joseph Martin of 
Massachusetts, House Republican 
floor leader, would insist on having 
the “roll of states” called, to give 
any state that “wished” a chance to 
nominate someone against either 


The President reminded reporters 
that months ago he had told Nixon 
to “chart his own course” regard- 
ing the vice presidency and that 
Nixon had taken “quite a bit of 
time” in “making up his mind.” 
During this period, Eisenhower 
said, he had “thought of a whole 
group of possible alternatives” in 
case Nixon in “charting his course” 
decided he didn’t want to be vice 
president again and- potential heir 
to the presidency. ; 
The trouble was, the President 
indicated gravely, that no one 
ever said he wanted to run. 
Everyone whose name was men- 
tioned instead came to him, he 
said, and said he “didn’t want to 
be considered.” — : 


.Stassen on ‘Leave’ 


Asked whether Stassen would be 
“retained” in his official family, the 
President said that Stassen had 
“never left it,” that he had merely 
taken a leave of absence for a stated 
four-week term. The whole thing, 
Eisenhower explained patiently and 
repeatedly, was that Stassen was 
now persuaded that a majority of 
the delegates “wanted” Nixon and 
that Stassen, therefore, was drop- 
ping the anti-Nixon campaign and 
asking permission to second the 
vice president’s renomination. 

Even at this moment, the Presi- 
dent never expressed a personal 
preference for Nixon though ques- 
tions gave him repeated chances to 
do so. 

He refused to say whether he 
thought there were “stronger” 
candidates available than Nixon. 
He rejected as “iffy” a question 
about whether he, if he were a 
delegate from his home state of 
Pennsylvania, would personally 
“vote for Nixon.” A decision on 
this would involve, he said, 


Eisenhower himself or Nixon. 


Text of Republican Labor Plank 


Under the Republican Administration, as our country has prospered, so have i's people. This is as 
it should be, for as Pres. Eisenhower said: “Labor is the United States. 
with their minds, their hearts and hands, create the wealth that is shared in this country — they are 


America.” 


The Eisenhower Administration has brought to our people the highest employment, the highest 


asset the contrast between the well- 


~ He declined to say if, as reported, | : 
he was “burned up” by criticisms 
poured on him by Democrats in 
Chicago. During the war, he said, 
he was called “reckless” one day 
and a “coward” the next, and he 
never answered criticism. 


Republicans tried to turn into an 


washed, decorous sessions here and 
the almost riotous emotionalism of 
Democrats in Chicago. 


‘Demonstrations’ Staged 


Whether they succeeded is up to 
the voters—but in the Cow Palace, 
if not on the home television 
screens, it was obvious that even 
the “demonstrations” here were 
largely stage-managed by the pro- 
fessional movie and television pro- 
ducers who were actual masters of 
the ceremonial occasions. 


Delegates attended their ses- 
sions much more regularly than 
did Democrats in Chicago—but 
they seldom seemed moved re- 
lentlessly toward “demonstra- 
tions.” The sustained “crowd 
roar” usually heard appeared to 
come almost exclusively from the 
cheer leaders and their cohorts, 
the “pompom girls” who greeted 
former Pres. Herbert Hoover, 
and from the bands. 

There was one strange parallel 
between the San Francisco and Chi- 
cago conventions. 

The Democrats emerged with a 


top nominee, Stevenson, who for 
days former Pres. Harry S. Tru- 
man had called a “defeatist” who 
“could not win.” 

The Republicans emerged with a 
vice presidential nominee, Nixon, 
whom Stassen had. said would 
“cost” the Eisenhower campaign at 
least 6 percent of its potential votes 
—and in this convention city Stas- 
sen raised this to 8 percent as a 


“many considerations.” 


“negative factor.” 


The men and women who 


wages and the highest standard of: 
living ever enjoyed by any nation. 
Today there are nearly 67 million 
men and women at work in the 
United States, four million more 
than in 1952. Wages have in- 
creased substantially over the past 
three and a half years; but, more 
important, the American wage earn- 
er today can buy more than ever 
before for himself and his family 
because his pay check has not been 
eaten away by rising taxes and soar- 
ing prices. 

The record of performance of 
the Republican Administration on 
behalf of our working men and 
women goes still further. The fed- 
eral minimum wage has been raised 
for more than two million workers. 
Social security has béen extended to 
an additional 10 million workers 
and the benefits raised for six and 
a half millions. The protection of 
unemployment insurance has, been 
brought to four million additional 
workers. There have been in- 
creased workmen’s compensation 
benefits for longshoremen and har- 
bor workers; increased retirement 
benefits. In addition, the Eisen- 
hower Administration has indorsed 
more vigorously and effectively than 
ever before the laws which protect 
the working standards of our peo- 
ple. 

Workers have benefited by the 
progress which has been made in 
carrying out the programs and prin- 
ciples set forth in the 1952 Republi- 
can platform. All workers have 
gained and unions have grown in 
strength and _ responsibility, and 
have increased their membership 
by two million. 


Furthermore, the process of 
free collective bargaining has 
been strengthened by the insist- 
ence of this Administration that 
labor and management settle 
their differences at the bargain- 
ing table without the interven- 
tion of the government. This 
policy has brought to our coun- 
try an unprecedented period of 
labor-management peace and un- 
derstanding. 

We applaud the effective, un- 
hindered, collective bargaining 
which brought an early end to the 
1956 steel strike, in contrast to the 
six months’ unheaval, presidential 
seizure of the steel industry and 
ultimate Supreme Court interven- 
tion under the last Democrat Ad- 
ministration. 

The Eisenhower Administration 
will continue to fight for dynamic 
and progressive programs which, 
among other things, will: 

Stimulate improved job safety of 
our workers, through assistance to 
the states, employes and employers; 

Continue and further perfect 
its programs of assistance to the 
‘millions of workers with special 
employment problems, such as 
older workers, handicapped 
workers, members of minority 
groups, and migratory workers; 

Strengthen and improve the fed- 
eral-state employment service and 
improve the effectiveness of the un- 
employment insurance system; 

Protect by law the assets of em- 
ploye welfare and benefit plans so 
that workers who are the benefici- 
aries can bé assured of their right- 
ful benefits; 


Assure equal pay for equal work 
regardless of sex; 

Clarify and strengthen the eight- 
hour laws for the benefit of work- 
ers who are subject to federal wage 
standards on federal and federally 
assisted construction, and maintain 
and continue the vigorous adminis- 
tration of the federal prevailing 
minimum wage law for public sup- 
ply contracts; 

Extend the protection of the 
federal minimum wage laws to as 
many more workers as is possi- 
ble and practicable; 

Continue to fight for the elimi- 
nation of discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, creed, 
color, national origin, ancestry or 
Sex; 

Provide assistance to improve 
the economic conditions of areas 
faced with persistent and substan- 
tial unemployment; 

Revise and improve the Taft- 
Hartley Act so as to protect more 
effectively the rights of labor un- 
ions, management, the individual 
worker, and the public. The pro- 
tection of the right of workers to 
organize into unions and to bargain 
collectively is the firm and perma- 
nent policy of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. In 1954, 1955 and 
again in 1956, President Eisenhow- 
er recommended constructive 
amendments to this act. A Demo- 


crat-controlled Congress has 
blocked these needed changes by 
parliamentary maneuvers. 

The Republican Party pledges 
itself to overhaul and improve 
the Taft-Hartley Act along the 


POLITICAL BREAKFAST by a 


group of laborites at the Repub- 


lican National convention found Sec: of Labor James P. Mitchell 
(right) the guest of honor. Chatting with him are Sal Maso (left), 
Paterson, N. J., president of the New Jersey Building Trades Coun- 
cil, and Rep. William H. Ayres (R-O.). 


plishment in the field of civil right 
vancing the rights of all our peopl 
or national origin. 


been made in this field under the® 


Text of Republican 
Civil Rights Plank 


The Republican Party points to an impressive record of accom- 


s and commits itself anew to ad- 
é regardless of race, creed, color 


In the area of exclusive federal jurisdiction, more progress has 


present Republican Administration 
than in any similar period in the 
last 80 years. 

The many Negroes who have 
been appointed to high public posi- 
tions have played a significant part 
in the progress of this administra- 
tion. 


Segregation has been ended in 
the District of Columbia govern- 
ment and in the district public 
facilities including public schools, 
restaurants, theaters and play- 
grounds. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration has eliminated dis- 
crimination in all federal employ- 
ment. 


Great progress has been made in 
eliminating employment discrimina- 
tion on the part of those who do 
business with the federal govern- 
ment and secure federal contracts. 
This Administration has impartially 
enforced federal civil rights statutes, 
and we pledge that it will continue 
to do so. We support the enact- 
ment of the civil rights program 
already presented by the President 
to the second session of the 84th 
Congress. 


The regulatory agencies under 
this Administration have moved 
vigorously to_end discrimination 
in interstate commerce. Segre- 
gation in the active armed forces 
of the United States has been 
ended. For the first time in our 
history there is no segregation in 
veterans’ hospitals and among 
civilians on naval bases. This is 
an impressive record. We pledge 
ourselves to continued progress 
in this field. 

The Republican Party has un- 
equivocally recognized that the su- 
preme law of the land is embodied 


in the Constitution which guaran- 
tees to all people the blessing of 
liberty, due process and equal pro- 
tection of the laws. It confers upon 
all native-born and naturalized cit- 
izens not only citizenship in the 
state where the individual resides 
but citizenship of the United States 
as well. This is an unqualified 
right, regardless of race, creed or 
color. 


The Republican Party accepts 
the decision of the U.S. Supreme 
Court that racial discrimination 
in publicly supported schools 
must be progressively eliminated. 
We concur in the conclusion of 
the Supreme Court that its deci- 
sion directing school desegrega- 
tion should be accomplished with 
“all deliberate speed” locally 
through federal district courts. 
The implementation order of the 
Supreme Court recognizes the 
complex and acutely emotional 
problems created by-its decision 
in certain sections of our coun- 
try where racial patterns have 
been developed in accordance 
with prior and longstanding deci- 
sions of thé same tribunal. 


We believe that true progress can 
be attained through intelligent 
study, understanding, education 
and good will. Use of force or 
violence by any group or agency 
will tend only to worsen the many 
problems inherent in the situation. 
This progress must be encouraged 
and the work of the courts support- 
ed in every legal manner by all 
branches of the federal government 
to the end that the constitutional 
ideal of equality before the law, re- 
gardless of race, creed or color, 


will be steadily achieved. 


a baffling claim that under three 
hower “all workers have gained” 
membership by two millions.” 


‘GOP Platform Committee that 


relation to organizing growth in 


lines of these recommendations. 


GOP Union Growth Claim 
Challenges Labor View 


San Francisco—The Republican platform on labor contained 


The claim of increased union membership directly challenges} 
testimony by AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler to the 


Act hampers collective bargaining and free organization. 
It contradicts Labor Dept. statistics showing that since Taft- 
Hartley was passed, organization has been seriously retarded in 


Total union growth since Taft-Hartley was passed nine years 
ago has barely reached two million, the figures reveal. 


and a half years of Pres. Eisen- 
and “unions have increased their 


persistence of the Taft-Hartley 


previous years. 
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Elder Statesman 
T WAS WITH “a heavy heart” that 78-year-old Sen. Herbert 
Lehman of New York announced his decision not to seek re- 
election; and it was with a heavy heart, as well as with a sense of 
understanding, that the people of labor read his announcement. 

The tremendous toil of a hard-fought election campaign is not 
an easy matter for a man of advanced years; one can sympathize 
with Sen. Lehman’s desire for well-earned rest in the remaining 
years of his life. , 

To the American people generally, Sen. Lehman was a key 
member of the New Deal-Fair Deal group on Capitol Hill who 
fought the good fight when the going was easy and fought even 
harder when the obstacles were great. 


To the thousands who know him, in New York and Washing- 
ton, Sen. Lehman was “Mr. Conscience.” He fought for his lib- 
eral ideals out of pure conviction and devotion; he was not a 
man to compromise his high standards. When Sen. Lehman 
spoke on the Senate floor, his conservative colleagues might dis- 
agree but they never doubted that he talked from the heart. 

His record of public service goes back almost 30 years. It will 
continue, for Herbert Lehman is an automatic candidate for the 
role of “elder statesman.” 

In private life, he has promised, “my voice in behalf of men of 
courage, fighting for high principles, for equal justice and dignity 
for all, will never be silenced.” 


Bravo, Sen. Lehman, and good luck in the years ahead. 


Where Are They? 


7 LABOR PLANK of the Republican platform, as our 
correspondent at the convention reports in this paper, claims 
that two million additional workers have joined unions in the 43 
months of the Eisenhower Administration. 


We'd like to believe the statistics are true ... but it’s news to 


us. It’s also news, apparently, to the statistics-keepers of the 
U.S. Dept. of Labor. Their official figures haven’t shown any 
such increase. 


If two million additional people had come into our unions in 314 
years, we have a hunch it would have been reflected in the ia 
of this paper, and of its AFL and CIO predecessors. 

Unfortunately, the a aa news reflects no such spectacu- 

- lar growth in our unions. 


Growth there has been, of courses but it has come the hard 
way—in spite of Taft-Hartley, in spite of an often hostile Labor 
Board, in spite of vicious, misnamed “right-to-work” laws. 


Mark Twain, we recall, complained that the news of his death 
had been greatly exaggerated; in this case, the “news” of our 
growth has had the same treatment. Let’s hope only that the facts 
eventually catch up with the story. 
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Let’s Take a oe Hard Look 


DEMOCRATIC 
PLATFORM 
—_— 


Protestants Labor Day Message 


All citizens have the responsibility of encouraging 
private and public efforts in behalf of “fair wages, 
removal of unfair discrimination in employment, 
greater income security and equalization of economic 
opportunity,” the Div. of Christian Life and Work of 
the National Council of Churches emphasizes in its 
Labor Sunday message. 

The statement, issued through the council’s Dept. 
of the Church and Economic Life, stresses the 
workers’ quest for security. 

“In an economy of abundance,” it says, “as in an 
economy of scarcity, the task of the church is not to 
lay down an economic pattern, but rather to uphold 
those ethical principles and Christian values which 
can be applied even to complicated economic and 
industrial situations. ... 

“Despite the high level’ of employment and of 
general prosperity, there still hangs over many of 


us the haunting memory of depression, bread lines 


- and poverty. Even now there are many depressed 


areas. And, as our advancing technology shifts and 
for a time may displace workers, we may expect 
other pockets of unemployment.” 

The statement notes improvements in unemploy- 
ment compensation in the past year, the drive for 
the guaranteed wage, and moves to transfer pension 
credits as a worker changes jobs. 


“The advantages and disadvantages and the effect 
On our economy of such proposals,” it points out, 
“involve both economic and moral issues. Chris- 
tians cannot ignore them.” 


It urges the use of the American tradition of 
“exploration and experimentation” by “men of good 
will, mindful of moral principles,” in answering’ the 
workers’ demand for economic security. 


NCWC Sees Merger as Symbol 


The AFL-CIO merger can be regarded as a sym- 


‘| bol of a new era in the field of industrial relations, 


the National Catholic Welfare Conference ,said in 
its tenth annual Labor Day message. 

“There is reason to believe,” it said, “and it would 
seem to be the consensus of industrial relations ex- 
perts, that we are entering upon a new era in which 
labor and management, by and large, will find it 
possible to cooperate more harmoniously than ever 
before, not only for their mutual advantage but for 
the good of the nation as a whole.” 

The statement was prepared by the NCWC Social 
Action Dept., of which Msgr. George G. Higgins 
is director. 

It praised labor and management for past de- 
moastrations of willingness to develop “a new and 


more constructive pattern” of industrial relations, 
and called on them to take a “more positive” ap- 
proach than in the past. 

This would include, the statement said, opposi- 
tion to legislation restricting the right of labor to 
organize and bargain -collectively or to “hamper 
the exercise of this right.” It also urged cooperation 
in solving major problems of the present, such as 
the impact of automation and “potentially dan- 
gerous” unemployment in some key industries. 

Negatively, it said, labor’s most pressing problem 
is to eliminate the “relatively small” number of 
racketeers in its ranks, and it praised the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Ethical Practices. 

Employers, it added, “have the responsibility of 
policing their own organizations.” 


Jewry Warns on ‘Right-to-Work 


So-called “right to work” laws, if unopposed, “can 
turn back the clock on much of the good wrought 
for the 16 million working men and women in Amer- 
ica’s labor unions during the past quarter-century,” 
the Synagogue Council of America warned in its 
Labor Day statement. 

“Just as the ancient prophets insisted that the 
community must not be content with the status 
quo,” it said, “so must we today guard against be- 
coming complacent over past achievements in secur- 
ing the rights of labor and in labor’s meeting its 
responsibilities to the community at large. 

“The achievement of the closed shop and the in- 
creasing agreements on the guaranteed annual wage 
must not lull us into indifference over the profound 
dangers which inhere in the growing trend toward 
acceptance of ‘right to work’ legislation.” 


The message was written by Dr. Abraham J. Feld- 
man, president of the council, which represents 
Orthodox, Conservative and Reform national rab- 
binic and congregational bodies. 

American labor and management, it said, Sen 
virtually usher in a new social revolution,” not only 
for this country, but for “the brotherhood of men 
throughout the world” as well. 

“Labor and business together,” it continued, “are 
now in the historic position of power and influence 
to stimulate equal opportunities for employment, 
decent education and adequate housing for all Amer- 
icans, regardless of their color or creed. 

“Once achieved, these conditions of physical secu- 
rity provide the basis upon which can be built crea- 
tive, spiritually satisfying lives for all our people— 
which is the ultimate goal of liberal democracy.” 
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United Labor to Rally Forces 
For New Victories—Schnitzler 


By WILLIAM F. SCHNITZLER 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL-CIO 


Labor Day 1956 is, for the organized workers of 
America, at once a.time for rejoicing and for re- 
dedication. . 

On this public holiday, which pays a deserved 
tribute to the accomplishments of American labor, 
we are proud of the record of the past year—the 


year which saw the realization of our long-held ™ 


dream of a united labor movement. 

For two decades, the American labor movement 
was split into warring camps. Today, that division 
is gone; the wounds of battle have been bound up. 
Labor’s civil war is at an end for all time. 


Of course, unity in the ranks of labor is not the 
signal for complacency. Rather, it is the rallying 
point from which the American trade unien move- 
ment will move forward to even greater victories 
than were ever recorded by workers. 


We know well the problems and obstacles that 
confront us. We are confident that, united, we can 
surmount them all. 


Freedom or Slavery 

Today, the world stands at the crossroads of his- 
tory. Down one path lies world peace and prosperity, 
an era of bread and freedom. Down the other, lies 
war and individual suffering, starvation and slavery. 

The decision as to which path to follow is ours to 
make. No accident of fate will determine our ulti- 
mate fate. For wars, like depressions, are made by 
man. And peace, like prosperity, can be planned 
by man. - 

The American labor movement, which abhors 
totalitarianism of any stripe and which cherishes 
freedom above all else, completely rejects any step 
which would result in the deprivation of an ounce of 
individual freedom. We hate communism and all the 
by-products of the slave state. We shall continue 
our unrelenting war against every form of govern- 
ment that denies men their God-given right to liberty, 
for so long as any man is enslaved, no man is 
completely free. 

The American labor movement is proudly anti- 
We are equally proud of our pro- 
democratic record... Trade unions cannot breathe in 
any atmosphere save that of freedom. We believe, , 
with all our hearts, that freedom and security, bread 
and liberty are compatible. : 


The American trade unions believe that our na- 
tion can and must take proper steps to achieve the 
greatest prosperity the world has ever known and 
that we can have this prosperity without losing an 
iota of our invaluable heritage of liberty.. We are 
not satisfied, nor can America be satisfied, with an 
economy of stagnation. Our nation is a growing 
one. Our economy must match that growth. 


Threat of Stagnation 
Men of little faith often cry out that we have 
great unused surpluses of food and fibre. .They point 
to high industrial inventories and claim that we are 
out-producing our markets. Nothing could be more 
economically stupid. 
Today, our farms produce more than America 
buys—not more than America could and would con- 
sume if all of her people had incomes that were 
sufficient to meet their needs. Today our automobile 
factories are running far behind their potential 
capacity and auto workers are unemployed. But mil- 
lions of Americans want and could use new cars, if 
their income permitted. 
We need to be ever mindful that an economy 
based on the highest possible wage. level is an econ- 
omy that means jobs and production and profits 
for everyone. America must never be satisfied with 
“second best” economic years. We must strive for 
an ever-growing, ever-spending economy to provide 
jobs for our growing population and to provide prof- 
its for our growing enterprises. 
Potential for Prosperity 
Our potential for prosperity is unprecedented. 
Atomic energy, automation, electronics—all of the 
new knowledge of our laboratories—can and must 
be put to use for the general welfare. 
This most certainly does not mean socialism or 
nationalization of these new industrial tools. The 
American system of free enterprise, within legiti- 
mate boundaries, is the best method for the achieve- 
ment of universal prosperity. ; 
But we cannot achieve this era of individual well- 
being without plans or work. We cannot achieve our 
potentially high peak of prosperity if we ignore the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Labor’s Program Benefits All Americans 
oS oe |. |Meany Hails Merger 
In Labor Day Message 


By GEORGE MEANY 
; President, AFL-CIO 


working men and women of America have good cause to 
celebrate this Labor Day because the united labor movement is 


no longer a dream, but an effective reality. 


It is not my habit to make sweeping predictions. Yet I am com- 


pletely confident that the merged labor movement, with the coopera- 
tion of its 15 million members, is going to forge ahead in the years 
to come. 


What is labor looking for? What does labor want? I hear these 


questions constantly and it seems to me that Labor Day is an 
opportune time to discuss them. 


We want, first of all, a fair share of the rewards for what we help 


to produce. That means more than a living wage. It means suffi- 
cient income to live in decency and comfort and the opportunity 
for a good education and environment for the worker’s children. 
It means insurance against obvious hazards and security for old age. 
These are the so-called bread and butter objectives of the trade 
union movement. 


Aiding All Americans 
It is important to point out that we do not seek these benefits for 
ourselves alone. We are engaged in campaigns to organize millions 
of unorganized workers so that they too can gain improved condi- 


tions. In fact, we are trying to raise the standard of living for all 
Americans. 


Anyone who wishes a clear understanding of the trade union 
movement should realize that it places as much emphasis on giving 
as on getting. We are resolved to do our part in building better 
communities and a stronger nation. We are likewise determined to 
make an effective contribution toward promoting peace, freedom 


and prosperity for people throughout the world. 


Labor’s program is a big program. It looks ahead. It is not dis- 
couraged by opposition or by temporary setbacks. It is fully con- 
scious of labor’s responsibility for self-discipline. It is completely 
in accord with the free and democratic way of life. 


kk *& 


tal summarizing the highlights of labor’s program, let me put first 

things first. We cannot live and make progress without peace. 
In this atomic age, we are aware that war would be a major catas- 
trophe, wiping out whole nations and destroying overnight every- 
thing we have struggled to build for centuries. 


There is only one power on earth strong enough and unprin- 
cipled enough to plunge the world into such a war—Soviet Russia. 
The Kremlin’s clever propaganda campaign—its repeated claims 
of peaceful purposes, its recent repudiation of Stalin’s crimes—none 
of these maneuvers can obscure the central and inescapable fact 
that the Communist conspiracy still is aimed at world domination 
and will never be satisfied with less. 


This is the all-important problem America must contend against 
as the leader of the free world. We must steer a careful course for 
the preservation of peace without jeopardizing or sacrificing the 
freedom and independence of any nation exposed to Communist — 
aggression. We must develop a strong national defense program 
and a clear foreign policy that will effectively prevent war by the 
only deterrent the Communists respect—superior power. 


Labor Fights Dictators 
The free, American labor movement will never be duped by the 


sweet words of dictators who govern by mass oppression and sup- 
port their military machines with slave labor. e 


But we realize that desperate people in far-off lands, who see no 
other hope of escape from their present’ miseries, may embrace com- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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How to Buy: 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


Cost of Living Up 
Despite GOP Claims 


By NAT GOLDFINGER 
Economist, Dept. of Research 


ee campaign orators are loudly proclaiming the vir- 


tues of the Administration for supposedly holding down the 
cost of living. But as anyone who does any shopping could tell 
them—the cost of living is not being held down. In the past several 
months, living costs have been rising. 

From January through June, the cost of living, as measured by 
the Consumers Price Index, has increased 1.4 percent. This rise- in 
living costs in a Nenana period is as great-as had occurred in the 
previous four years. Between Jan- 
uary 1952 and December 1955, the 
Consumers Price Index had likewise 
risen 1.4 percent. 

These recent price rises do not oc- 
cur in a period of shortages, such as 
exist in wartime. Nor are these price 
boosts taking place in a period of ex- 
cessive demand for most products; 
there are no long lists of customers 
awaiting deliveries on automobiles, 
electrical appliances, homes or farm 
implements. 

If supply-and-demand were the 
economic law, as the Republican cam- 
paign orators say it is, there would 
have been no upward trend in the 
price level in recent months. If the 
Administration team is composed of the kind of economic miracle- 
men it claims to be, the Consumers Price Index would not have 
gone up 1.4 percent in the most recent six months for which infor- 
mation is available. 


xk kk * - 
fens trouble apparently is that the so-called “law” of supply- 
and-demand is something like the prohibition law was in the 
1920's. It is on the books, but usually isn’t in operation, at ‘least 
not in full operation. And, of course, the Administration’s leaders 
are not the experts at economic wizardry that is claimed for them. 

The Wall Street Journal, which usually stands four-square for 
the “law” of supply-and-demand, reported on Aug. 20 that the 
International Harvester Co. announced a 5 percent increase in list 
prices for all models of farm tractors and farm implement machin- 
ery, effective Sept. 15. 

Only a short time ago, the chairman of International Harvester’s 
board of directors had forecast a 15 percent decline in its sales of 
tractors and farm implements from last year’s level. Indeed, Inter- 
national Harvester expects to shut down most of its farm equip- 
ment plants in October, in order to reduce heavy inventories. 

x x & 
WE don’t mean to point the finger at International Harvester. 
That company is only trying to do what other larger and richer 
companies have already done or are getting prepared to do. 

What happened, however, to the “law” of supply-and-demand 
that is supposed to determine prices? And what about the Repub- 
lican orators who are so busy talking about holding down a price 
level that isn’t staying put? 

Someday, perhaps campaign orators will stick closer to the facts. 
Then, they will have to admit that supply-and-demand may be a 
“law” in some old textbooks, but it doesn’t always work. They 
will also have to talk about profit margins in an economy that is 
typified by large-scale efficient producers in the form of huge cor- 
porations, which are i powerful enough to ignore the sup- 
posed “law.” 


THIS LABOR TRIO got together when the new Pennsylvania Fair 
Employment Practices Commission met jointly with Philadelphia’s 
Commission on Human Relations. Chairman of the state commis- 
sion, Harry Boyer, who is president of the Pennsylvania Industrial 
Union Council, greets city commission members Sheppard M. Lyles 
(left) and Francis J. Coyle. 


:| widely read syndicated newspaper columnist, 
»|they could persuade their employer to cut them in 


By Sidney Margolius 


HE newest wave of inflation will fall harshly on 

moderate-income families in September. Food, 
especially meat, continues to cost more, and families 
will find school clothing marked up noticeably above 
tast year’s level. 

Last year’s $1.98 little gingham dress is now often 
$2.39 and sometimes 
even $2.69; the 
$4.29 twill jacket is 
$4.98; the $3.49 cor- 
duroy pants are 
$3.79; the $7.98 
snowsuit is now of- 
ten $8.98 and $9.98; 
the $1.75 denim 
pants are now $1.89. 

Prices of clothing 
have been stabilized 
at comparatively rea- 
sonable levels the 
past two years. But 
piled on top of re- 
cent hikes in food, 
housing, medical 
care and other goods and services, higher clothing 
costs give wage-earners another problem. The best 
way to solve it in relation to the immediate question 
of back-to-school needs is to select children’s gar- 
ments for good comparative value, simplicity, dur- 
ability and versatility. 

In September, prices of 1956 cars undérgo a trim- 
ming as dealers seek to clear stocks in preparation 
for 1957 models. Also look for the annual price-cut 
sales of tires around Labor Day. 


Making Ends Meet: 


By Nancy Pratt 


ASHING clothes is a subject most housewives 
would prefer not even to think about. But it’s 


a job from which there is no escape—unless you 
have a bank account that permits you to pass on the 
entire task to the commercial laundry. 


To get this “must” 


chore done well, you have to 
select the right type 
of soap or detergent. 
Laundry tests show 
that no one type of 
soap or detergent is 
. best for all clothes. 

The type of clean- 
ser should be select- 
ed to suit the partic- 
ular fabrics, amount 
of dirt, and type of 
water. Here are 
some points to bear 
in mind: 

For general laun- 
dering and heavily 
soiled fabrics: Use a 
“built” soap powder 


2 40 45 EES> 
or “built” radiate detergent. 


A “built” soap or detergent is one which contains 
special alkaline chemicals that help increase sudsing, 
improve the cleaning action and soften the water. 
However, it is harder on dyed fabrics than regular 
detergents. If fabrics are marked “vat dyed” they 


Three white collar workers probably got ‘the sur- 
prise of their lives when they asked Mary Haworth, 
how 


on the wage increases a union negotiated for his 
production workers. 

“My first reaction to your letter,” replied Miss 
Haworth, whose column appears in the Washington 
Post and Times Herald, “is to wonder why you aren’t 
affiliated with a labor union if you are suffering for 
lack of bargaining power.” 

The three had explained they were in the upper 
50s and had given more than 25 years’ service to 
their employer. With three’ young women in the 
office, they are the firm’s only non-union workers. 

“We haven’t been able to convince our employer 
that costs. of the necessities of life, have risen to a 
point,” they wrote Miss Haworth, “where we, too, 
should be given a pay increase, along with union 
workers. ... 

“Individually we have approached our employer 
on this subject, but the invariable reply is: ‘If you 
aren’t satisfied, you know what you can do.’ He 
knows that it is almost impossible, at our age, to gét 
another position paying the same wage; and we also 
know that. So, individually and collectively, we 
remain silent... . 

“The union workers get their periodic pay in- 


crease, in addition to pension, health and welfare in- 


‘a milder detergent first. 
Soap and the temperature of the water can affect the 


-chemicals. 


School Togs’ Frills Hike Cost 


Here are tips on buying best values in children’s 
school clothing: 

“Simplicity” should be your buying guide this fall 
especially. In. some cases the price rise in children’s 
garments is concealed because the items are styled 
up. ‘For example, a dress has a bow added, a girl’s 
snowsuit has a muff added. Not only do clothes with 
fancy trim cost more, but big bows, ruffles, etc., add 
to the laundering chore and are often a nuisance to 
the child. 

One genuine value that has been added to chil- 
dren’s garments is the crease-resistant. finish now more 
widely available on cotton dresses and other cotton 
garments. These finishes help garments resist wrin- 
kles and soil, make them easier to iron and add dur- 
ability to the fabric. 

Since children’s clothes are often outgrown before 
they are outworn, every garment for a child ought to 
pass the test of versatility and extra usefulness. Nor 
is it necessary to buy a child a complete school ward- 
robe in September. It’s best to buy only immediate 
needs to cut down the waste of outgrown clothes, 
and also because cut-price sales late in the fall will 
enable you to fill in wardrobe needs at less cost. 

In boys’ coats and suits especially, avoid the fleeces 
and flannels that are being widely offered, in favor 
of tweed or gabardine, which resist wear better and 
don’t get shabby-looking as quickly as soft mate- 
rials. As with girls’ garments, look for wide seams 
and enough material in the cuffs to allow for growth. 

As with other children’s wear, denim slacks are a 
little costlier this fall but still represent outstanding 


value, especially now that they are more widely avail- 


able in gray and tan which can be worn for more 


purposes than the traditional blue jeans. 
(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Right Soap Eases Laundry Job 


are relatively color fast, but if you have doubts, try 
Remember that both the 


color fastness. 

For lightly soiled laundry or fine fabrics such as 
sheer nylons, silks and wools: Use an “unbuilt” soap 
or “unbuilt” detergent. 

An “unbuilt” soap or detergent contains no alkaline 
This makes it safer for delicate fabrics 
—and also, incidentally, easier on the hands. It is 
also safer for dyed fabrics. 

If you have hard water, it’s best to use the deter- 
gents. 

They are composed of chemicals which dissolve 
readily in all water. Or you can soften the water with 
a commercial softener and use soap. For soft water, 
both soaps and detergents work equally well. 

Maintain good suds when using soap: The more 
soiled the clothes, the more suds are needed. 

With detergents, however, the volume of suds isn’t 
necessarily an indication of the amount of detergent 
to use. Some clean with little or no suds. Follow 
the directions on the package closely. 

Wash with water as hot as the fabrics will stand. 

Fabric tests show that soap removes about one- 
third more soil in hot water (140 degrees F.) than 
in warm water (100 degrees F.). Detergents are 
also more effective in hot water. 

To avoid shrinkage with woolen fabrics: 

Don’t handle them too much. According to wash- 
ing tests, the degree of agitation as well as the tem- 
perature of the water determines shrinkage. 


Mary Haworth Tells Forlorn: 
Join a Union to Get a Raise 


surance benefits paid for by the company. We real- 
ize how unfair our employer is; but even so, what 
can we do?” 

Miss Haworth pulled no punches in developing her 
major premise that the trio ought to join a union. 

“If you aren’t management, nor a representative of 
management in dealing with labor in your outfit,” 
she explained, “then you come under the*heading of 
labor, I should think—and perhaps ought to explore 
the possibilities of joining forces with organized la- 
bor, to get the help of union backing.” 

She wrote that before replying, she had consulted 
with representatives of both labor and management. 

“The spokesman for management, a fairminded 
fellow who negotiates wage rates for a big interstate 
commerce enterprise, says that the mere fact of your 
being white collar workers doesn’t deny you the right 
to unionize,” she continued. 

“Both he and the labor spokesman suggest that 
it might be possible for you to affiliate with the union 
that represents the rest of your plant. 

“In the city through which you write, there is a 
local office of the National Labor Relations Board; 
and the management man says: ‘Go there for advice 
on how to cope with your employer's attitude.’ 

“Further, he said that any employer who would 
punish you for taking such a step ‘ought to have his 
head examined’. 
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By ts Goodsell across his picture. 
¥ “here’s Hutza’s daddy!” W ¢ nN 
Y daughters’ friends are nice little girls who Why look,” she said, y: 2 V e e +S) It hi a 
usually remember to-say “please” and “thank Then Hutza began to develop ideas of grandeur. 1 r 1 


” , t, and ll it yi. - She decided that we ate too much meat loaf and 
sec iap: Tm fond ot ie. be they ie a too little fried chicken. She thought it would be 
little pallid compared to the imaginary playmates my Nice if we had a swimming pool, and if Ann would 


Cured Despite Film 


daughters had when they were younger. wear velvet dresses trimmed with lace. She even. By Paul Patrick 
suggested that we buy a pony. : ’ “ 
enoe cit hie gceent The next thing that happened was that Hutza’s PoLtxwoor—rra seen the current controversial movie “Big- 


ger Than Life” before I got poison oak, I’d probably still have’ 
the poison oak. And thereby hangs a tale I must tell. 

This movie, produced by and starring James Mason for its entire 
101, minutes, pictures the plight of a kind and loving husband and 
father stricken by a rare disease 
for which the only cure is corti- 
sone, one of the new hormone 
wonder concoctions. 

Unfortunately, the teacher por- 
trayed by Mason is a type on 
whom cortisone may have strange 
psychotic-emphasizing effects. He 
takes so much cortisone, without 
the knowledge of his doctor, that 
he almost slays his young son and 
disowns the wife he loves. I'm 
not guaranteeing the medical fac- 
tuality of this movie. I’m merely 
reporting what’s in the picture. 

In addition to Mason, who’s 
magnificent, there’s an outstand- 
ing performance by Barbara Rush 
as his harried wife. So much for 
the movie, which is presented by 20th Century-Fox in cinemascope 
and color. It’s pretty fair drama although probably a medical 
monstrosity. 

Now we get to the other part of the tale. 

A few weekends ago, clad in swimming trunks, I chopped out 
some old growth on our back lot. Soon, strange welts and blisters 
started running rampant over my legs and arms and other places, 
itching and burning like hades. 

It’s poison oak, the family and neighbors decided, assuring me I'd 
just have to live with it for six weeks or more. 

The poison oak kept spreading, so I phoned my medical advisor 
for lo, these many years. Within the hour, the doc has me taking 
cortisone pills, one every four hours —little tiny pills of refined - 
cortisone called meticortelone. : 

I’m still on the cortisone routine Tuesday when I read in the 
Hollywood daily trade papers “about James Mason’s new picture, 
gaining the impression that cortisone can turn a sane man nuts. 
Hurriedly, I phone the doctor. 

He tells me to forget it, bless him. Thea he asks me how my 
poison oak is coming along. 

Right then I suddenly realize that I don’t have poison oak any 
more. Cortisone had cured it, so help me. 

So I’m sure glad I didn’t get to see “Bigger Than Life” before 
now. Or I might possibly have been too scared to take cortisone, 
In which case, I suppose, I'd still be itching. 


xk kk 


YDIA MAAKESTAD, 35, a soda fountain attendant who can 

toss a soda or concoct a milkshake with rare old-time verve, 
has just won herself a role in a movie. She was chosen in a contest 
among 1,085 soda fountain employes of a large drug store chain 
and will ply her specialty alongside Donald O’Connor in a soda 
fountain scene in Paramount’s filming of “The Buster Keaton Story.” 
Mrs. Maakestad is a native of Corpus Christi, Tex., the wife of a 
house painter from Sweden and the mother of two children. She’s 
never been inside a movie studio before. 


x we k 


— Story of the Lafayette Escadrille,” famous group of Ameri- ‘ 
can volunteer fliers who served first with the French army and 
then with the American Expeditionary Force in World War I, will 
be made into a feature motion picture by Warner Bros. Fittingly, 
the film will be written and directed by William A. Wellman, much- 
decorated member of the Escadrille. How many of you remember 
another great flying picture that Wellman directed named “Wings”? 


named Hutza. When hair changed from green to yellow. Her eyes changed 
Ann first began to from red to blue, and her extra ears disappeared. 
talk about her, Hut- She ended up looking exactly like the little girl who 
za was a small, ugly, had just moved into the house across the street. Not 
stupid creature with V°TY long after that, Hutza disappeared. f 
red eyes and green Katie had a friend, too, whose name was Softie 
hair and several ex- SU¢ Gruman. Softie Sue was very rich, and her 
tra ears. She was health was terrible. 
completely lacking __She got a lot of awful colds and stomach aches, 
in judgment and and her temperature veered dangerously from 6 to 
sense, and she was 3000. One day she broke every one of her fingers 
very, very naughty. and toes, and on another day she had to have 79 
It was she who shots of penicillin. — a 
spilled Ann’s milk I guess she kept buying things to take her mind 
and smeared ink on off her troubles. On a two-day shopping spree she 
the walls. She lost purchased, in rapid succession, an ocean liner, an 
Ann’s rubbers, and she whispered to Ann and kicked American flag, three babies, a Chinese restaurant, 20 
her when Ann was trying to go to sleep. - — a pear §%.- Seay Mt. a a policeman’s 
The silly Greature couldn't even tell green from  UNgSym au 4 gigae Bos Of candy ) 
i i i g. One day she’d 
aaa aaa a ne talaen Gaia: be on the boat to Denver, and the next thing we knew 
But she did have a certain charm. We all sistekieres she wae Sent He OS Freee ee 


; Softie Sue was peculiar but colorful. She lived 
at her and patronized her, and we enjoyed feeling jife in the grand manner. 
superior to her. So you can see why Ann’s and’ Katie’s present 
Then, all of a sudden, Hutza began to change. circle friends—the little girls with neatly combed 
First of all she acquired a father who turned out, hair and nice manners—seem rather dull. As a mat- 
rather surprisingly, to be Winston Churchill. Ann ter of fact, after you've known Hutza and Softie 
was riffling through a magazine when she came _ Sue, almost anybody seems a little dull. 


For Your Health’s Sake: j 


Help Yourself to Good Health 


By Dr. Morris Brand Ph a a day. Until such time as the carcenogenic 
HE Commission on Chronic Illness has a list of ™aterial is removed from “the weed” or until an 
more than 50 chronic diseases against which pre- effective filter is found it would be wiser and far 
ventive action is possible. Some of these preventive healthier to eliminate or at least to drastically reduce 
activities can be—as a matter of fact—some must be Smoking. 
started by you. CLEANLINESS: In this day and age with at least 
The medical profession cannot initiate some of M¢ bathtub or shower in almost every home it 
these activities and Shouldn’t be necessary to say bathing is a necessity. 
certainly cannot car- Still some persons do not take advantage of this 
ry on a good num- wonderful opportunity to remove the sweat and grime 
ber without an in- Of the day’s toil. ' : 
dividual’s presence Bathing after work gives a feeling of freshness, 
and cooperation. A strength and well being. Children should be taught 
person should be to wash their hands before their meals—adults should 
sufficiently interested have been taught it when they were children, but it 
in his own welfare iS never too late to learn. Failure to do so leads 
to “start the ball roll- t® Many gastro-intestinal upsets and infections, 
ing.” Dishes should be cleaned with soap and hot water, 
Here are some of Plastic dishes take a little more doing to remove the 
the preventive serv- film that tends to adhere more firmly. All fruits and 
ices which either you vegetables, particularly those eaten raw, should be 
can perform your- washed to remove dirt, bacteria and the insecticides 
self or can start and growers must use to stay in business. 
finish with your doc- RESTAURANTS: It speaks well for the human 
tor’s assistance: constitution that more frequent gastro-intestinal up- 
ANEMIA: Are you pale, listless, subject to easy sets do not occur, particularly after eating in some 
fatigue? Do you have black and blue marks of the places called “restaurants.” The personnel in some of 
skin apparently not the result of an injury or even at these places do not seem to have the remotest knowl- 
the slightest pressure? You may need a blood count edge about cleanliness of food, of dishes, of them- 
and some other special tests. Consult your phys- selves and their “dive.” 
ician. Every person handling food in a restaurant should 
TOBACCO: Smoking of cigarettes seems to have _ be trained in ordinary cleanliness of person, handling 
been indicted as a major cause of cancer of the lung. of foods and have to pass a test on the usual com- 
This is particularly truer for those who smoke many mon sense, easily applicable sanitary rules. 


James Mason — 


GOV. GOODWIN J. KNIGHT accepts king-size shears from actress.Debra Paget in formal ceremo- 
nies initiating “New Horizon of 1956,” this year’s version of the Union Products and Services Show 
at Pan-Pacific Auditorium in Los Angeles. Participating were (left to right) Thomas Ranford, pres- 
ident of the AFL Central Labor Council; Dewey Copelan, president of the Union Label Council; Debra 
Paget, 20th Century-Fox star and hostess for the show; A. T. Lunceford, secretary of the Greater Los 
Angeles CIO Council; Gov. and Mrs. Knight; W. J. Bassett; secretary of the AFL Central Labor} 


app C. J. Haggerty, secretary, and Thomas L. Pitts, president, of the California State Federation 
Labor, , 
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munism on the basis of false promises of bread and idcanite, it has 
happened before. It can happen again. The Communists are mak- 
ing tremendous efforts to capture control of the working masses of 
Europe, Asia, Africa and South America. They have demonstrated 
that once they subvert the labor movement of a country, they can 
win political control and extend the Iron Curtain without having to 
resort to military methods. 

It is in this arena that free labor is determined to make its fullest 
contribution to the preservation of human peace and freedom under 
the banner of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions. In 
the last seven years, every Communist attempt at invasion through 
infiltration has been repelled. The influence of the Communists in 
the labor movements of free nations has been cut down. Free labor 
intends to carry on an increasingly more effective campaign in this 
vital field. 

& -& 


OOKING teed at the domestic picture, labor sees the need for 
a progressively stronger national economy which will yield 
greater returns to business, to the farmers, and to industrial workers. 
We have consistently maintained that higher mass purchasing power 
is the key to a dynamic economy and an expanding prosperity. 
Obviously the rate of consumption must. keep pace with the na- 
tion’s constantly increasing productive capacity, or we will be 
swamped with deadly surpluses. 

Thus, labor’s pressure for higher wages through collective bar- 
gaining is in the public interest. So is our drive to organize unor- 
ganized workers, who become better customers when they receive 
union wages. The American standard of living cannot be frozen 
without bringing the wheels of its productive machine to a standstill. 

Of course, some short-sighted people become alarmed at the 
idea of continuing expansion and fear that the process cannot go on 
indefinitely. But actually we haven’t yet come within sight of the 
limits of American progress. There are many things still to be done 
in our land which have been tragically neglected for too long— 
projects of such magnitude that only the federal government can 
plan and undertake them. 


School Crisis Unsolved 

The school shortage is a case in point. By and large, throughout 
the country, the educational system is in emergency straits. The 
states and communities don’t have the money to build enough 
schools and to establish improved standards to attract more people 
to the teaching profession. The only solution, according to im- 
partial experts, is federal aid—yet Congress thus far has failed to 
provide it. 

Labor is so concerned over the school crisis that it has placed the 
need for an adequate program of federal aid to education at the top 
of its legislative program. We also favor a large-scale federal hous- 
ing program, to wipe out slums and blighted areas from our cities 
and to make decent homes available to people in the low and middle- 
income brackets and to older persons. 

In the past decade, America has made forward strides toward 
improved social security, but there is still one gaping hole in the 
protections we have erected. There is yet no adequate insurance 
program to cover the costs of medical care, which can be disastrous 
to the average family. The AFL-CIO advocates a program of fed- 
eral health insurance which will safeguard the freedom of patients 
and doctors alike. 

Finally, our legislative program includes a labor-management re- 


lations law which will be fair to those on both sides of the bargaining | 


table and protect the public interest at the same time. Leaders of 
the two major political parties have promised to help remove the 
obvious injustices that the Taft-Hartley Act imposes on the nation’s 
workers, but nothing has been done. Likewise, there still remain 
on the books of 17 states so-called “right-to-work” laws which are 
aimed at the outright destruction of unions and should be promptly 
repealed. 
xk k * 


” order to obtain favorable action on its legislative program, the 
AFL-CIO has been compelled to enter the field of political ac- 
tion. We are convinced that in order to make progress America 
needs more progressive and forward-looking government. Our 
political action program is a simple one. 

We appeal to all our members and to qualified members of their 
families to make certain to register and vote. We supply them with 
the records of the candidates on major issues so that they can vote 
intelligently. We are not trying to run either political party, nor will 
we permit either to dominate us. Our policy is strictly non-partisan, 
in the best American tradition. 

This year, with a national election campaign under way, it is 
more imperative than ever for every American working man and 
woman to register and to vote. I cannot stress this requirement of 
good citizenship too strongly. 

In this Labor Day message I have set forth a number of future 
objectives. In working toward these goals, the trade union move- 
ment is in a much better position to get results because it is now 
united. Of course, we don’t expect to accomplish miracles over- 
night. But by patient, steadfast effort, by devotion to the high prin- 
ciples of the founders of our movement and by pulling together 
against the obstacles in our path, we can and we will make sub- 
stantial progress. 


Labor on Threshold 
Of Organizing Drive 


By JOHN W. LIVINGSTON 
Director of Organization, AFL-CIO 


Labor Day, 1956, has the glare of a historical spot-light fixed 
squarely upon it. It is the Labor Day of the united American 
labor movement. . Last year merger was a hope—a goal; this year 
merger is a fact. How well has merger measured up to the aspira- 
tions expressed in 1955? From the point of view of the Dept. of 
Organization, merger is working. 

A year ago two staffs of organizers were working against each 
other; there was not a section or a state in the country that was 
not a battleground. Today the country is divided into logical and 
efficient regions; the two staffs, both made up of competent, ma- 
ture, sincere organizers, are integrated and are functioning as one. 

The humdrum details of administration and organization are 
being handled with the smoothness that takes most organizations 
many years of experience to attain. We are naturally proud of 
that—but that is not the most important thing in our opinion. 

The future of the American labor movement depends upon the 
successful organization of unorganized workers. This was an im- 
possible task for a divided labor movement. The greatest single 
quality of the merger has been the impact it has made upon the 
minds and interests of unorganized workers. Employers can no 
longer use a strife-torn labor movement as an anti-union weapon. 

Conflicting claims and charges no longer stand as a smoke 
screen between workers and their logical desire for the benefits of 
collective bargaining. The results of our research, letters coming 
in, reports from the field—all combine to prove to us the truth of 
ce ga are standing on the threshold of a great organizing 
period. 

We are not boasting about our strength; we are not making 
loud and extravagant claims; we are not just talking about organ- 
izing the unorganized. We are working at the job. Some national 
campaigns are under way. Others are being planned. Carefully, 
brick by brick, the stage is being set. 

Confident? Certainly, we are confident! And our confidence is 
bed rock based on the united labor movement’s knowledge that 
security, growth, and happiness are to be the future of American 
workers now denied those things. And out of this will come a 
stronger country—and a freer and better world. 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Mitchell Says: 


Labor Key 
To Strength 
Of Nation 


By JAMES P. MITCHELL 
Secretary of Labor 

Today the hammers and saws 
are in the tool chests. The machin- 
ery of production is stilled. No 
smoke pours forth from the fur- 
naces of the factories. The type- 
writers are silent. The cash regis- 
ters are not announcing the com- 
pletion of a sale. The nation and 
its 66 million workers are at rest. . 


What has caused the productive 
might of the nation to cease and 
its work force to lay- down their 
tools? 

This is our way of paying tribute 
to the men and women who with 
their hearts, minds and hands pro- 
duce the goods and services of our 
nation. It is our way of saying to 
American labor: Thank you for a 
job well done. This is an occasion 
on which we recall that work is a 


worthy endeavor, and that labor is 
vital to production and progress, 
and that the workers of the nation 
are the strength of the nation. 


How are our working men and 


women doing? How are they far- 
ing in 1956? More are gainfully 
employed than ever before. They 
are earning higher wages, and they 
are able to buy more for themselves 
and their families with these wages. 
In short, they are doing better 
than at any other time in our na- 
tion’s history. 


This is as it should be. As more — 


and more people own their own 
homes and share fully in the fruits 
of their labor, Americans are realiz- 
ing in ever-increasing numbers the 
true heritage of this great land. 
There is at last reason to hope that 
all Americans may some day share 
in the dream which led men across 
treacherous waters from the four 
corners of the world to our coun- 
try. 

It is the responsibility of all of 
us in whatever calling, labor, man- 
agement or government, to make 
sure that the American dream is a 
reality to an ever-increasing num- 
ber of our people; that the fruits of 
our labor are ever more widely 
distributed; and that the leisure 
which brings health of body and 
peace of mind is ever more abun- 
dantly available. 


This Labor Day 1956 is an ap- 
propriate occasion to re-dedicate 
ourselves to promoting an ever bet- 
ter way of life for all our people. 
On this day it is also well to re- 
member that the Prince of Peace 
was Himself a carpenter, and that 
in Fis sight our efforts on behalf of 


working people are ever blessed. 


Schnitzler Sees New Gains 


the Kremlin if we allow men of little faith to whittle 
away at our civil liberties. 


weak spots in our economy or pretend that “all is 
well” while millions of Americans suffer. 

We have no true prosperity, and it is false to so 
imply, while millions receive substandard wages; 
while mass unemployment still bgsets mass produc- 
tion industries; while depression marches across our 
farm economy; while millions of school children at- 
tend classes in antiquated firetraps; while our elder 
citizens yearn in vain for dignity in their final hours; 
while millions of Americans live in slums and mil- 
lions moré are denied even minimum standards of 
health and dignity. 

We cannot hold high the banner of democracy 
while a great number of our people are denied 
equality of opportunity and even equality of citizen- 


ship. We cannot honestly decry the police state of 


The AFL-CIO and its millions of members will not 
rest until we have achieved victory on all these 
fronts. We know well that many of these goals will 
“be achieved only if we put the greatest individual 
weapon of free men—the ballot—to its proper use 
and select as our public officials men of vision, dedi- 
cated to the public welfare. 

This we shall do during the coming months. Our 
efforts, we are confident, will result in victory. 


It shall not be a victory for the trade union move- 
ment, alone, for we truly believe that: “What is Good 
for America is Good for Organized Labor.” 

To the AFL-CIO this is more than a motto. It 
is a way of life we shall never abandon. 
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SAN FRANCISCO—Last week I suggested in this space from 
Chicago that if ever you got a chance to attend a national political 
convention, with its melodrama and tenseness of struggle, you 
shouldn’t miss it. From the Republican convention, with its deco- 
rum, prefixed results and well-washed respectability, the best advice 
must be never to turn down a chance to visit this enchanted city. 

The obvious effort of the Republicans has been to present a re- 
spectable contrast to what they deem the “spectacle” of Chicago— 
the hard, sweating conflicts, the Frank Clement blowsy, overblown 
“keynote” oratory, the violence of the Democratic conclave. 

GOP Chairman Leonard Hall had a fine time telling the Repub- 
licans here how vice presidential nominee Kefauver had said all the 
mean things possible about presidential nominee Stevenson. He 
and others rejoiced out loud in the mean things Harry S. Truman 
had said about both Stevenson and Kefauver. 

Gov. Arthur Langlie’s Republican “keynote” address was about 
as different in manner and delivery from Clement’s Democratic 
address as a Wall Street banker’s disciplined manner is from the 
evangelist Billy Graham’s. More so. 

Still, the differences were in manner rather than in substance. 

Clement claimed all good things for the Democrats and blamed 
all bad things on Republicans. Langlie claimed magnificent achieve- 
ments for the Eisenhower Administration and heaped scorn on the 
Democrats. Each with about as little regard for substantive truth. 

xk *k * 

THE POINT IS THAT anything exciting happening at this con- 
vention has been strictly synthetic. 

Harold E. Stassen was a lonely pariah at the Cow Palace where 
the Republicans held their brief formal sessions. 

As I have written before, Stassen had some big money behind 
him when he began his “dump Nixon” movement. But the “dump 
Nixon” drive fell dead as it was launched, and everybody at the 
Cow.Palace would rather have been caught in a compromising sit- 
uation with a loose lady than caught talking to Harold. 

There was a sad-faced young man in the lobby of the Fairmont 
Hotel—presumably one of the perennial “students for Stassen”— 
sitting wearily in a chair, wearing an “Ike and Herter” button, with 
a pile of “literature” next to him explaining just who Gov. Christian 
Herter was. 

Nobody looked at the “literature” except a few curious reporters. 
A hired photographer sat patiently beside the sad-faced young man, 


ters Union and member of the Central Labor 
Union in New York, who first called for a day to 
“be established as a general holiday for the laboring 
classes.” The first Labor Day, Sept. 5, 1882, started 
with a giant parade and ended with a festival in the 
open air to show publicly “the strength and esprit 
de corps of the trade and labor organizations.” 
New York metropolitan newspapers saw something 
powerful and unusual in the “great labor demonstra- 
tion” held under the auspices of the New York Cen- 
tral Labor Union. 

The newspaper articles, all long and detailed, 
ranged from the liberal New York World, which 
proclaimed that “Twenty Thousand Workingmen 
Show Their Strength,by the Numbers,” to the con- 
servative Times and Post which estimated some 
10,000 in the parade. 

The big day, including a parade in the morning 
with bands and colorful banners, a mass-meeting in 
the afternoon and a picnic and summer night’s festi- 
val in the evening; was pronounced “very successful” 
by the World. In contrast, the conservative New 
‘York Herald offered this observation: 

“As usual on occasions of this kind, the promised 


enough in the parade to surprise the onlookers.” 
ABOR Day has lost the original quality that made 


It has become a great national holiday, marking the 
end of summer vacations and the beginning of the 
serious work of the fall and winter. But it still has 
special meaning for the organized worker. 

It brings back memories of the days the rights of 
-workingmen meant little more than the right to 
long hours at brutally low pay in unsanitary and 
dangerous factories and plants. Illness, old age 
and unemployment were constant threats. In those 
early days the banding together of workingmen to 
improve their lot was looked upon as a “conspir- 
acy” and was punished by the courts as such. It 
is not much more than a century ago that the 
courts gradually found labor organizations and 
their aims legal. 


The oldest existing American labor union — the 


apparently ready to begin the great work of snapping pictures if | Typographical Union—was founded little more than 


and when throngs of actual voting delegates began demanding 
“literature” on Herter. 

The contrast between the deadly-dull Republican sessions and 
the Democratic political blood-letting in Chicago was so sharp that 
Mr. Eisenhower’s managers decided to get him out here a day early, 
to “visit his friends,” and pump some synthetic enthusiasm into the 
operation. 

In short, the 1956 Republican convention was not one of those 
American political events that quicken the pulses, raise the blood 
pressure, drive with a hard impact upon the television audience and 
shake the people even in their living rooms. 

It was well-ordered. It*was beautifully tailored to take over Class 
A time on television in the East and Middle West. The Republicans 
think they are, going to win again—and winning is a wonderful con- 
cept to a politician. 

It was not American democracy in the raw. 

* *« *¥ 

AS FOR THIS CITY, that is something else again. 

She is a seaport, not too big to forget that she is a seaport, and 
she faces on the Orient. 


pensive as well as big and costly. She has manners and grace; the 


people are proud of San Francisco and—so far as I have experi- 


enced—invariably polite. 


A political party’s renomination and ratification of a sitting Pres- 
ident are part of our political processes but—lacking some lift such 


as Roosevelt’s “rendezvous with destiny” speech in 1936—they 


are not overwhelmingly exciting. Having recently seen New Or- 
leans and San Francisco—two of the three American cities that 
Jack London called “romantic”—this observer’s recommendation 
is that you skip conventions and visit this place of incredible charm. 


IUE PRES. JAMES B. CAREY has set up a Labor for Stevenson 
and Kefauver office in the union’s headquarters building in Wash- 
ington as “a service center for the 500 locals of the TUE” and volun- 
teer workers. Carey anticipated a bitterly fought campaign and 
added that he hoped the office would be a center for disseminating 
“true facts” to guide the voters’ choice. 


(This means more than it may seem; she 
fooks to Asia.) She has marvelous restaurants—small and inex- 


a century ago, in 1852. There have been great and 
bloody strikes since then in many industries. There 
have been many labor martyrs. 


Within our own memory there have been brutal 
beatings and even attacks on labor leaders who are 
still living and who know that the rights of labor will 


N the occasion of Labor Day 1956 the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, speaking 
as the worldwide organization uniting trade unions 
independent of employers, political parties and gov- 
ernments and on behalf of its affiliates in Africa, 
Asia, Australia, Europe and South America, sends 
fraternal greetings to the workers of the United States 
and their free trade union organizations. 

It wishes them prosperity during the coming year 
and success in the tasks which they set themselves 
to perform. 

The dynamic character of trade unionism on the 
North American continent has been more than ever 
apparent during the past year. 

The emergence of the AFL-CIO and the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, which have re-united the 


spectacle far eclipsed the actual one, yet there were . 


it exclusively the day of the American worker. - 


trade union movements of their respective coun- 
tries, puts labor into an unprecedented position of 
strength on the North American continent. 

The full significance of the merger will make itself 
felt in the years to come; but it is certain that the 
two organizations will wield their power forcefully, 
at the same time supporting all that is best in their 
democracies and endeavoring to make them an ex- 
ample to the world. 


HE past year has seen great technological prog- 

ress in industry. National and international gath- 
erings of trade unionists have discussed the problems 
posed by automation and the new prospects which 
it opens up for prosperity. The unions of the North 
American continent were not taken by surprise by 
the new developments in industry, nor did they wait 
until events forced them to take action. Their ad- 
vance preparations, including the working out of 
guaranteed wage schemes, have provided a fine ex- 
ample of progressive trade unionism. 

Trade unionists of the U.S.A. and Canada have 
been closely associated with plans for the utilization 
of atomic energy for peaceful purposes to benefit the 
free nations. 

In recent months the Soviet Union and the Com- 
munist parties in the democratic countries have 
adopted new tactics. However, the Soviet leaders 
themselves have made it plain that the goal of 


world domination remains; only Stalin’s steam- 


Peter McGuire’s Labor Day 
Dream of Unity Now Realized 


T was Peter J. McGuire, founder of the Carpen- - 


Peter J. McGuire 


exist only so long as united American workers de- 
mand those rights and enforce them. 


HE unity of American workers, broken for al- 

most 20 years by the split between the AFL and 
CIO, has now been healed. Less than a year ago, 
due to farsighted leadership in both great labor 
bodies, the past quarrels were set aside and a merged 
labor movement took its rightful place in the Amer- 
ican body politic. The redoubling of attacks on this 
merged movement during the past year is evidence 
of how deeply a united labor movement is feared by 
anti-union forces. 

Peter McGuire’s “Labor Day” now goes back al- 
most 75 years, yet his dream of the united strength 
of his fellow workingmen is as prophetic and as alive 
today, in 1956, as it was then. For McGuire, in tell- 
ing of how the idea of Labor Day come to him, 
wrote: 

“With Saini and hearts together, with united 
funds and united interests, to stand for one an- 
other day after day, year in and year out, in good 
times and in bad, who dare say what can they not 
accomplish? In the workshop and on the forum, 
at the ballot box and in every field of endeavor, 
they can»-right every wrong and eradicate every 
evil oppressive to the working people.” 


ICFTU Praises ‘Dynamic’ Unions 


In Fraternal Greetings on Labor Day 


roller techniques have been exchanged for more 
subtle methods of gaining and holding power. 
Though we must continually rethink how best to 
help our brothers behind the Iron Curtain, the 
campaign against Communist infiltrators in the de- 
mocracies must be carried on unchanged and ef- 
forts strengthened. 

Of course, anti-communism is not an end in itself. 
The goal is to provide decent living conditions and 
political freedom for all people. In the fulfillment 
of this goal the ICFTU has a twofold task: to bring 
pressure to bear on governments to provide more 
material and technical aid, preferably through inter- 
national channels, for the economically underdevel- 
oped countries; and to help the young trade union 
movements of these countries grow strong enough to 


give good service to the workers and be strongholds 
of democracy. 


INCE the second world war, the North American 

labor movement has played an ever-growing role 
in international trade union work. Undoubted prog- 
ress has been achieved, but the work must be ex- 
tended and made more effective. 

The ICFTU is about to intensify its activities on 
behalf of workers in the economically backward 
areas, and knows that it will be able to count on 
ever greater support from the united North Ameri- 
can labor organizations. 


On Labor Day 1956 we look with confidence to 
the tasks ahead. 


“ 


Morgan on Vacation, 
Vandercook Fills In 


Edward P. Morgan, whose nightly news 
commentary is heard over the ABC radio net- 
work under AFL-CIO sponsorship, will begin 
a two-week vacation on Aug. 27. 

During Morgan’s absence, John W. Vander- 
cook will substitute for him. Thus Vander- 
cook will be heard twice each evening on 
broadcasts sponsored by the AFL-CIO. 
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TALKING FUTURE MERGER at the California State Federation 


of Labor convention at Long Beach, Calif., are top leaders of the 
state federation and the California CIO Council. Seated are John A. 
Despol (left), secretary-treasurer of the CIO group, and C. J. Neil 


Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of the state federation. 


Standing are 


Manuel A. Diaz Geft), state CIO president, and Thomas L. Pitts, 


president of the federation. 


Ohio State 


Fed Urges 


Study for Merger Pact 


Cincinnati—A sharp attack on the Eisenhower Administration 
as “a business administration that has given labor the business” 
highlighted the 71st annual convention of the Ohio State Federation 


of Labor here. 


Over 700 delegates heard Al 
Barkan of AFL-CIO COPE assail 
the GOP regime for the extension 
of “right-to-work” Jaws and union- 
restricting interpretations under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Barkan called for intensified po- 
litical action and education so that 
the stream of anti-labor legislation 
on the state and national levels 
could be curtailed. 


The convention heard from Sen. 
George Bender (R-Ohio), who told 
the delegates “I never have and I 
will never double-talk to you.” 
Bender’s record in the Senate was 
noted by OSFL Pres. Mike Lyden, 
who pointed up especially the sen- 
ator’s vote on the Davis-Bacon pre- 
vailing wage section of the highway 
bill. « 

The convention sent back to the 
executive board for further study a 
resolution calling for speedy action 
on merger of the state groups. The 


OT: 


2d 
board, in its report to the conven- 


tion noted that “we are confident 
that the present disagreement does 
not create an impasse and will be 
overcome in the near future and 
the two state labor organizations 


‘will pursue their unilateral aims 


and aspirations in solidarity.” 

Earlier Sec.-Treas. Phil Hannah 
had declared that although both 
groups had named merger commit- 
tees trouble developed over naming 
Officials and the sessions were ad- 
journed. 

The convention unanimously re- 
elected Hannah and Lyden and 
adopted a series of resolutions call- 
ing for action by the state legisla- 
ture on vitally needed labor legis- 
lation. 

Hannah detailed the drive at the 
last session to shackle labor in Ohio 
with a series of repressive laws and 
its defeat, noting also that impor- 
tant gains had been made in work- 
men’s compensation. 


Sa ena aa 


California Merger Spurred, 
State Fed Okays Convention 


Long Beach, Calif—Merger of the AFL and CIO state bodies in California was given a signifi- 
cant push forward here as more than 2,000 delegates meeting in the 54th convention of the Califor. 
nia State AFL Federation of Labor authorized the calling of a special merger convention. 

The five-day conclave was chaired by Thomas L. Pitts, who was returned to the office of president, 
which he has held since 1950. Working smoothly and efficiently, the diligent convention elected offi- 


cers, adopted comprehensive state- 
ments of policy and disposed of 
close to 250 resolutions without any 
major conflicts. 

It was the largest convention 
ever held by the big state federa- 
tion, which represents almost 1.5 
million members. throughout Cali- 


| fornia. 


The convention was highlighted 
by a major address by William F. 


4 Schnitzler, AFL-CIO  secretary- 


treasurer, who flew from San Fran- 
cisco ‘to Long Beach just a few 
hours after appearing before the 
Republican Party platform com- 
mittee. 


C. J. (Neil) Haggerty, secretary- 
treasurer, re-elected without oppo- 
sition to the post he has held since 
1943, told delegates an AFL-CIO 
merger committee was working 
earnestly . toward an agreement 
which could be presented to a spe- 
cial merger convention late this 
year, or early in 1957. 


Political Action Merger 

In an address before the conven- 
tion’s fourth session, John A. Des- 
pol, secretary-treasurer of the CIO- 
California Industrial Union Coun- 
cil, advised delegates the state CIO 
would establish a CIO segment of 
COPE, modeled after the AFL 
California League for Political 
Education. 

“We believe this is an important 
and practical step on our part to 
expedite the merger,” Despol said. 


Children’s Home 
Named for Hoffa 


The cornerstone of a children’s 
home outside the city of Jerusalem 
was laid recently in the presence of 
a group of U.S. labor and industry 
leaders led by Teamsters Vice Pres. 
James R. Hoffa. 

The home, which will bear Hof- 
fa’s name, is. being erected from 
the proceeds of a testimonial din- 
ner given for Hoffa last April which 
raised $300,000. 

There were 29 in the U.S. party, 
all of whom were paying their own 
travel costs. Most made the trip by 
plane. After the cornerstone cere- 
mony the group toured Israel and 
visited with government and labor 
Officials, 


OHIO’S TOP LABOR LEADERS met at the Ohio State Federation of Labor convention in Cincin- 
nati. Pinning a guest badge on Ray Ross, president of the Ohio Industrial Union Council (far left), 


is Phil Hannah, secretary-treasurer of the state federation. John Rooney, secretary-treasurer of the 


Ohio IUC, and Michael J. Lyden, state federation president (far right), look on. 


concurrently with the State CIO 
Council convention, late in No- 
vember, to make the structural 
change, Despol said. The AFL- 
LLPE structure provides “more 
participation on the part of local 
union leadership, and a more real- 
istic financing of political cam- 
paigns,” he said. 

Schnitzler expressed confidence 
that merger of the two California 
labor organizations would lead to 
“oreater and greater heights for the 
members that you represent,” in 
an address to the convention’s 
fourth-day session. 

“, . .Even though we haven't 
worked out all the words and 
crossed all the t’s and dotted all 
the i’s, we have, however, got 
merger in feeling, in spirit and en- 
thusiasm,” Schnitzler told the ap- 
plauding delegates. 

Haggerty Praises Knight 
Gov. Goodwin Knight told the 
delegates at the opening session that 
“many responsible leaders and 
members of organized labor” had 
urged him to run, although he had 
not sought the office. 

Knight, whose opposition to 
Vice Pres. Nixon is no secret, re- 
ceived some kind words from Hag- 
gerty, who said that although he 
was making no committment, “no 
one ... could better enhance the 
chances of a Republican Party vic- 
tory in November.” 

Both major political parties came 
in for some sharp criticism from 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary, Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. 

Of the GOP, Hill said, “. . the 
Republican Administration has been 
guilty of virtually complete paral- 
ysis in enforcing civil rights laws 
where the rights: of Negroes are 
involved.” 


A special convention will be held | 


He slashed at the Democrats by 
charging the civil rights platform 
was “a mess of pathetic pottage 
that says nothing, that takes you 
back, that does not lead us for- 
ward.” ; 
“Wreck” Bill Threat 

Haggerty warned the convention 
against attempts to shove a so- 
called “right-to-work” bill through 
the next session of the state legis- 
lature. He charged that a group 
of employers, léd by the publishers 
of the notoriously anti-labor Los 
Angeles Times, is attempting to 
intimidate state legislators to sup- 
port such a bill. “ee 

He called the move “stupid and 
vicious” and said California has the 
“best labor-management policy of 
any state in the union,” but. there 
are people who would “rule or 
ruin.” Knight has said frequently 
he would veto any such bills. 

Dan V. Flanagan, AFL-CIO di- 
rector, Reg. 22, said California, 
with more than 40 percent of the 
workers organized, is well above 
the national average of 25 percent. 

Delegates acted on various state 
propositions which will appear on 
the November ballot. One, called 
Proposition No. Four, brought out 


a brief flare of debate with propo- - 


nents claiming it to be an oil con- 
servation measure, and opponents 
charging it was an oil monopoly 
measure which would cost jobs, 
The convention voted to oppose the 
measure. 

The convention adopted recom- 
mendations on many staté legisla- 
tive matters, among them a min- 
imum wage of $1.25 an hour; an 
increase from $33 to $55 a week 
in maximum weekly unemployment 
compensation, with additional ben- 
efits for dependents, and adoption 
of prepaid medical care plan “to 
provide qualitative medical care 
for all.” 


CWA, Western Electric 
Negotiations Stymied 


New York—Some 27,000 members of the Communications 


Workers were poised to strike as negotiations for two new con- 
tracts appeared deadlocked and the union’s Executive Board sched- 


uled a meeting here in an effort to 
clear away the impasse. 

Involved are 18,000 installers 
and about 9,000 in the company’s 
sales division. Both contracts ex- 
pired Aug. 15, but were continued 
despite a strike vote to permit addi- 
tional bargaining sessions. 5 

Western Electric is the manu- 
facturing section of the Bell System. 
A strike in its installation division 
would mean picket lines at central 
exchanges in 46 states. Other CWA 
members, including operators, 
probably would not violate them. 


Both wages and fringe benefits 
are at stake in the bargaining. The 
company, after a threat of strike, 
offered pay boosts of 5 to 9 cents 
an hour to both units, which re- 
jected them. The union has cut 
its demand from 18 to 15 cents. 

Joseph E. Dunne, national direc- 
tor of the union’s WE installation 
bargaining unit and the chief ne- 
gotiator for the section, said the 
workers he represents were “pretty 
mad” but were “reluctant to call a 
strike that might put 200,000 


people out of work.” 


ally to scrub itself clean in time 


to 10 years in prison. 


run concurrently. 


GOP Official Sentenced 
In Illinois Fund Theft 


Springfield, Ill.—State Auditor Orville E. Hodge, Republican 
hatchet man who dipped into the public till to finance high living 
and political adventuring by himself and a select circle of friends, 
began serving two prison terms as the Iinois GOP tried frantic- 


Hodge, who led the Republican state ticket in his bid for 
another term, pleaded guilty to 51 counts of a federal indictment 
charging him with misapplying $816,000 in state funds which 
had been deposited in a federally-insured bank. He was sentenced 


Then he pleaded guilty to 329 counts of a state indictment 
charging him with embezzling $637,000 in state funds, and was 
sentenced to 12 to 15 years behind bars. The two terms are to 


for the November elections. 


CAFR fo ©& cr ca 
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Stage Eraployes Renew Walsh’s 


Powers to Combat Subversives 


Kansas City, Mo.—Problems and politics drew the attention of 1,500 delegates to the 43rd conven- 
tion of the Theatrical Stage Employes: problems of screen, stage and television, and politics at the 


national and state levels. 


Pres. Richard F. Walsh led the unionists in taking a careful look at looming technological devélop- 
ments and reported that in the two years since the last convention, the union had made “steady and in 


some cases phenomenal progress.” 

Walsh won support of his recom- 
mendation that the union’s so-called 
“special laws” be continued until 
the next convention. These give the 
president sweeping powers to com- 
bat any subversives who may seek 
to infiltrate the organization. 

Political Action Urged 

The political scene came in for 
close attention. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany told a special con- 
vention session it was imperative 
for unionists to become politically 
active. This is necessary, he said, 
“not for the purpose of trying to 
control political machines or to 
control the people or to kick people 
around, but for the purpose of de- 
fendings ourselves.” 


He cited the Taft-Hartley Act 
and state “right-to-work” laws as . 
examples of anti-union political 
activities by labor’s foes, and 
promised more of the same would 
follow if unions fail to meet the 
challenge. Meany scored the 
failure of too many union mem- 
bers to register and vote im 
elections. 

“If somebody were to come 
and physically try to take over 
your local union,” he said, “those 
members would stand up and 
fight. If somebody tried to steal 
the money out of their pay en- 
velopes at the end of the week, 
they would stand up and fight. 


“But they do not take the trouble 
to go and register and vote so that 
they can protect themselves legisla- 
tively ‘from these Jaws: which will 
eventually} ft they are successful, 
have an effect on the’ oe sa of 
every member.” 


Brewery Workers Map 
Expanded Activities 


Toronto, Canada—Increased per capita to finance its expanded 
union service functions, and strong support for labor political 
activity highlighted the biennial convention of the Brewery, Flour, 


Walsh Urges Locals 
Subscribe to NEWS 


Kansas City, Mo.—IATSE 
Pres. Richard F. Walsh, 
speaking at the union’s con- 
vention here, urged locals 
‘and individual members to 
subscribe to the AFL-CIO 
News. 

Its columns, he told the 
delegates, “underscore vital 
truths which the dailies 
throughout America twist or 
‘bury or ignore.” 


Meany lauded Walsh’s adminis- 
tration and the manner it met prob- 
lems, “some of them internal,” and. 
praised the IATSE for doing “a 
real trade union job for its mem- 
bership.” 


Discrimination Hit 


The AFL-CIO head declared the 
labor movement “has an interest in 
making democracy work a little 
better” and contended that viola- 
tions of any citizen’s civil rights 
furnish the Communists with prop- 
aganda. 

“So we in the trade union move- 
ment have to considéer that part of 
our duties as citizens is to see that 
people are not discriminated against 
and that we don’t have second-class 
citizens,” he said, “and we have to 
protect this country against the 
McCarthys and those who would 
use the Communist question to 
deny good Americans their rights.” 

Co-Dir. James L. McDevitt of 
COPE kept attention focused on 
politics. He warned that “we are 


Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 9— 
Workers here. 

During the five-day session the 
union instructed its officers and 
board to study all supplemental un- 
employment insurance plans with 
a view to working out the best 
possible program for brewery 
workers. 

Faced by a growing problem of 
automation in the industry, the un- 
ion approved programs aimed at 
“siving labor its proper share of in- 
creased productivity and keeping 
under control the capacity of the 
industrial machine to force work- 
ers out of their jobs.” 

Involved in the plans is a 
five-point goal: wage boosts, shorter 
hours, liberalized vacations, guar- 
anteed annual wages, and assign- 
ment of adequate workers for all 
job operations. 

Per Capita Increased 

A 31-cent increase in dues per 
capita to the international head- 
quarters, to $1.40 a month, was ap- 
proved to provide for stepped up 
educational work, a larger field 
staff, increased union political ac- 
tivity and increases for officers and 
Staff. 

AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler, in an address to the 300 
delegates, reported that the results 
Of last December’s labor merger 
have exceeded “the fondest expecta- 
tions” of its sponsors. 

_ He branded as “wishful think- 
ing” the predictions of enemies and 


“there is some difference within 
the organization that would again 
lead to a division.”. He added: 

“Our membership, living in a 
free society and in the framework 
of a free democratic labor move- 
ment, constantly has differences of 
opinion. How could it be other- 
wise?” 


Organizing Progress 

Schnitzler told the convention 
that the AFL-CIO is getting con- 
stant reports of “organizers’ suc- 
cesses.” There haven’t been any 
“great big announcements,” he 
said, “but the organization work 
is going on among the smaller 
plants. There are constant reports 
of new organizing by the affiliates 
and by our own organizing staff.” 

Pres. Karl Feller was unani- 
mously re-elected to office, along 
with Organization Director Rusch, 
Sec.-Treas. Arthur P. Gildea and 
Legislative Director Joe E. Brady. 
A new District. 11, covering the 
Dakotas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Kansas, was created by 
convention action. 

Strong support for the union la- 
bel, and for consumer action, was 
voted by the convention. Speakers 
at the sessions, in addition to 
Schnitzler, were Premier Thomas 
Douglass of Saskatchewan, Vice- 
Pres. Gordon Cushing of the Cana- 
dian Labor Congress and Jacob 
Clayman, Canadian director of or- 
ganization and union label for the 


Critics of the labor movement that 


going to hear a flood of oratory” in 
the next two months from some 
members of Congress “who will at- 
tack the leadership of the trade 
union movement.” 


He cited Republican Senators 
Everett Dirksen (Ill.), Barry Gold- 
water (Ariz.) and William Know- 
land (Calif.) as among those “who; 
will say that our activities in the 
field of political education have 
been determined by leadership and 
in the interests of leadership.” 
McDevitt urged support of the 
COPE dollar drive and a vigorous 
campaign to get every union mem- 
ber registered to vote. 


Democrats Favored 

A strong resolution endorsing 
political action was passed by the 
convention. A key IATSE official 
declared that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the union’s membership 
would support the Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver ticket in the national elec- 
tion. He indicated that a long- 
standing precedent against formal 
endorsements would not be broken 
by the convention. 

Walsh, at one point in his 
opening remarks, said the IATSE 
“like all other unions has had to 
struggle against the effects of a 
far-from-sympathetic Administra- 
tion in Washington.” 

Technological advances in the 
projection field, of primary impor- 
tance to the thousands of movie 
operators in the union’s member- 
ship, were discussed by technicians. 
There was also heartening news for 
stagehands when healthy growth 
of the legitimate stage in and out- 
side metropolitan areas was re- 
ported. 


performance of “The King and I” 


the performance. There was also a 


eran of many conventions. 


Delegates attended an evening 


in the city’s Starlight Theater, brav- 
ing unseasonably cool weather for 


special showing of a cinerama 
spectacle for delegates and guests. 

For those who stayed close to 
convention headquarters in the eve- 
ning there was entertainment in 
magic and illusion by Jerry Fur- 
man, an IATSE member and vet- 


Speakers at the convention in- 
cluded Lt. Gov. James T. Blair, Jr.; 
Pres. John I. Rollings of the Mis- 
souri Labor Council; Pres. Richard 
P. Brous of Fox Midwest Theaters; 
Pres. Emeritus Charles J. Mac- 
Gowan of the Boilermakers, and 
Edmund P. Tobin, chief executive 
officer of the Union Labor Life in- 


A GUEST BADGE for AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany is pinned 
on by Pres. Richard F. Walsh of the Stage Employes at the union’s 
convention in Kansas City, Mo. Meany hailed the advances made 
under merger and stressed the need for intensive political action. 


Redmond Re-elected 
Fire Fighters Chief 


Montreal—John P. Redmond was re-elected to a sixth term as 
president of the Fire Fighters in the climax of a vigorous political 
fight at the union’s 23d biennial convention here. 


margin over Sec.-Treas. George J. 
Richardson, who bid for the top 
post after serving as an interna- 
tional officer for 38 years. Seven 
of the 15 vice presidents, each rep- 
resenting a district, also were re- 
placed. * 

Succeeding Richardson as secre- 
tary-treasurer was William D. Buck 
of St. Louis, who had been vice 
president representing the union’s 
Second District. The new vice 
presidents are: 

First District, Howard Barry, 
Local 194, New York City; Second 
District, Verne Cook, Clinton, Ia., 
president of the Iowa State Fire 
Fighters Association; Fourth Dis- 
trict, Charles Loesch, Local 22, 
Philadelphia; Seventh District, Jack 
Waller, Local 29, Spokane, Wash.; 
Eleventh District, Richard ‘Gray, 
Local 176, Tulsa, Okla, and 
Twelfth District, Tony Wilcox, Lo- 
cal 587, Miami, Fla. 

The convention, best-attended in 
the union’s history, acted on 81 
proposed resolutions and accepted 
a series of reports from the officers 
and board of trustees. 


Speakers included Canadian 


Minister of Labor Milton V. Gregg* 
Deputy Minister of Labor Donat 
Kimper of the province of Quebec; 
C..E. Thompson, federal fire.com- 
missioner; Lucien Tremblay, rep- 


surance Co. 


resenting Mayor Jean Drapeau of 


Schnitzler report on success of 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 


\ 


BREWERY WORKERS HEAR AFL-CIO Scc.-Treas. William F. 


Toronto. Karl F. Feller, Brewery Workers president (left), intro- 
duced Schnitzler to the convention. 


the merger at their convention in 


The tally gave him a 50-vote 


Montreal, and Dir. R. E. Pare of 
the Montreal Fire Dept. 

Pres. Andre Plante of Montreal 
Local 985, who welcomed the dele- 
gates, also presented gifts to the 
officers. 


Adlai to Open | 
06 Campaign 
At UAW Rally 


(Continued from Page 1) 
The Democrats will also use re- 
gional TV networks and five-min- 
ute spots on radio and video to 
bring their message to the voting 
public. 

A conference between Stevenson 
and Sen. Estes Kefauver of Ten- 
nessee, the drawling, handshaking 
vice-presidential nominee, is also 
set for an early date. 

Kefauver came from behind to 
win the second place spot after as 
close and exciting a race as any 
national convention has conducted 
in years. 

Early in the convention week, a 
number of union leaders attending 
the Democratic parley had told 
Stevenson that they felt the party 
would make no mistake in nomi- 
nating any one of four leading 
contenders for the vice-presidential 


phrey of Minnesota, Sen. Kennedy 
of Massachusetts or Mayor Wag- 
ner of New York. 

Stevenson’s acceptance speech on 
the final evening of the convention 
gave indications to many delegates 
and television watchers that he is 
prepared for a hard-hitting bid for 
votes in the November elections. 


North Carolina 
Groups Schedule 
New Unity Talks 


Durham, N. C.—Unity commit- 
tees of the North Carolina State 
Federation of Labor and the Indus- 
trial Union Council have scheduled 
new meetings to hammer out a 


_| Merger agreement. 


A previously reached agreement 
in convention here. The IUC had 


the merger of the two groups into 


one state labor center, 


nomination: Kefauver, Sen. Hum-, 


was rejected by the state federation 


okayed the agreement calling for. 
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Teachers Map Drive 
For 100,000 Members 


By Hollace Ransdell 


Pittsburgh—This nation enjoys a higher standard of living, with 
more: automobiles, more electric lights, more bathtubs, more TV 
sets than all the rest of the world, yet it is shamefully neglecting its 
schools and teachers, Pres. Carl J. Megel charged in his militant 
keynote speech here at the 40th anniversary convention of the 
American Federation of Teachers> 


“Our billion-dollar highways are 
jammed with super-speed convert- 
ibles, which race past thousands of 
school houses bulging at the seams, 
overcrowded with America’s chil- 
dren,” Megel told some 700 dele- 
gates representing more than 50,000 
organized teachers throughout the 


country. : 
‘Tragic’ Failure 

In, view of the critical need for 
more schools, he said, failure of 
Congress to pass the bill for federal 
aid for public school construction 
was “disgraceful and politically 
tragic.” 

A message from AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany read to the 
convention expressed concern 
over defeat of the bill. 

“We in the AFL-CIO share 
your deep distress at the failure 
of the Congress to act in the 
area of greatest need in America 
—the field of public education,” 
Meany said. “The Congress this 
year had the opportunity to strike 
a tremendous blow for the public 
welfare by adopting the school 
construction measure. It tragi- 
cally failed the American peo- 
ple.” 


Sec.-Treas. Harry O'Reilly of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Dept., 
in explaining the advantages of a 
merged labor movement, described 
the plans for an organizing drive 
under which teachers too will 
benefit. . 

“The trade union movement real- 
izes that it needs a strong, militant 
teachers’ organization,” O’Reilly 
said. 

Organizing Drive Set 

In his report and opening speech, 
Megel outlined a collective bargain- 
ing program, based on organized 
labor’s time-honored methods, as 
an important part of the union’s 
extensive plans to obtain higher 
salaries for teachers and adjustment 
of grievances, and to improve 
school facilities and the quality of 
education. 

He said a full-scale drive will 
get under way, in conjunction with 


.the AFL-CIO, to double the AFT’s 


membership within the next two 
years. Membership has grown from 
2,400 in 1917 to 50,500 in 1956, 
Megel reported, with an increase of 
4,000 this year. 


Segregated Locals 
Barred by Teachers 


Pittsburgh — A move to 
take away the charters of 
eight segregated locals in the 
south and replace them with 
four new chartered locals, to 
which both colored and white 
members would belong, was 
voted at the Teachers’ con- 
vention after a hot debate 
spread over two days. 

‘The locals were given until 
Dec. 31, 1957, to comply 
with the constitutional provi- 
sion forbidding segregation. 

Involved were locals in At- 
lanta, New Orleans, and Chat- 
tanooga and Mountain City, 
Tenn. 


John Lightenberg of Chicago, 
AFT general counsel, speaking ‘at 
a special panel on collective bar- 
gaining said that AFT locals are 
learning to adjust their grievances 
and salaries by bargaining proce- 
dures similar to those used by other 
groups of organized workers. 


He maintained that govern- 
ment employes of all kinds, in- 
cluding teachers, should have the 
same right to organize and bar- 
gain as employes through their 
union representatives as indus- 
trial workers have. Yet school 
and government officials, when it 
comes to dealing with a union, 
“have sometimes acted as if some 
vestige of the divine right of 
kings still clung to them,” he said. 


Joseph §. Clark, Democratic 
candidate for U.S. senator from 
Pennsylvania, addressed the con- 
vention briefly and also read a mes- 
sage from Adlai Stevenson in which 
the Democratic presidential candi- 
date promised to make “the crisis 
in the schools” one of his leading 
national campaign issues this fall. 


Clark said that if elected, he 
would fight hard for federal aid 
for schools, including higher sal- 
aries for teachers. The country 
needs “new leadership in Wash- 
ington,” he said, “younger men 
with imagination and understand- 
ing, with the will and drive,” to 


make such a program a reality. 


DELEGATE GEORGE MEANY from Local 2 in New York City 


participated in the proceedings of 


the Plumbers and Pipefitters con- 


vention in Kansas City. The AFL-CIO president has been a mem- 
ber of the local for 39 years. His father was a member of the same 


labor’s hard-won gains. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers, 
both former. CIO affiliates, was 
achieved last year. 

“I think it is absolutely wrong, 
in fact verging on the immoral, 
for any union to attempt to take 
from its mentbership in the form 
of dues or per capita more money 
than that union needs,” Knight 
said. “I think it is wrong to gather 
together millions of dollars.” - 

To buy banks or go into business 
“just to be in the competitive field,” 
he continued, took money from the 
workers’ pay envelopes and was 
completely without justification. 

At the same time, he went on, 
“I think that it is foolish, even 
verging on stupidity, for the mem- 
bership of a union not to provide 
the necessary funds to get the best 
possible job done for you.” 

Knight called for “a really ag- 
gressive organizing program.” 

Minimum Dues Boosted 

His demand for financial respon- 
sibility was answered two days 
‘later when the delegates approved 
a boost in the minimum dues struc- 
ture from $2-$5 per month to 
$3-$6. 

Livingston’s attack on the NLRB 
included the charge that it was “re- 
writing, misinterpreting and abus- 
ing” the Taft-Hartley Act. 

He said the changes have been 
made over the past three years by 
appointees named by Pres. Eisen- 
hower. 

“You might as well =| it the 


National Labor Reversal Board— 
it has overturned every decent de- 
cision made by the old board,” he 
declared. 

Political action matters were 
scheduled for the convention’s clos- 
ing days, but some indication of 
the thinking of the delegates could 
be gained by the COPE contribu- 
tion buttons worn by almost every 
delegate. 


_ Expected to Back Adiai 

Knight, too, in an interview, pre- 
dicted that members of his union 
in company with most of the labor 
movement would continue their 
support of the Democratic party’s 
platform in the 1956 elections. 

He said he regarded prospects 
for a Democratic victory in No- 
vember as “excellent.” His obser- 
vations were based, he continued, 
on “conversations” during a recent 
upstate tour where he found “un- 
rest on foreign affairs” and “dis- 
gusted” people on domestic issues. 

Pres. Edward R. Moffett of the 
Intl. Chemical Workers told the 
delegates his union might be con- 
sidering merger with the OCAW, 
but made it clear he was in favor 
of “long courtships.” 

Knight replied that the two un- 
ions have “identical ambitions and 
desires.” 

“Separated, we will re our best,” 
he said. “United, as I think we 
will be some day, we will be able 
to do far better than we can di- 
vided.” 


Meany Urges 
Major Effort | 
In Elections 


St. Louis—Political action is es- 
sential to every union, on the inter- 
national and local levels; AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany told the dele- 
gates to the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers convention. 

A vastly different situation pre- 
vails today, he declared, than in 
the not too distant’ past when the 
constitutions of many local unions”~ 
banned political discussions on the 
meeting floor. 

“Our opposition seems to be all 
wrapped up in legislation,” Meany 
said, “and selected this field to . 
harrass and hamper us. They se- 
lected this field, not us. We must 
meet their challenge where it was 
laid down. Our answer is political 
action by all of our unions.” 


Congress Important 
Meany said that in the height of 


: : i | a national election f id 
OIL WORKERS GREET AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany at his|crions must aot lose awareness of 


appearance at their convention in St. Louis. Meany told the dele- 
gates they must step up their political action drive to preserve 
Greeting Meany are Oil Workers Sec.- 
Treas. T. M. McCormick (right) and OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight. 


Oil Workers Hike Dues 
To Push Organizing 


unions must not lose awareness of” 
the paramount importance of elect- 
ing friendly state legislators and 
members of Congress. 

The AFL-CIO head noted that 
industries represented by the dele- 
gates were among those feeling the 
greatest impact of automation. It 
remains for labor, he said, to see 
that automation “benefits humanity 


-}and does not destroy it.” 


Our economy, he continued, re- 
lies on our continued ability to 
consume the products of industry.” 
Meany hazarded the opinion that a - 
partial answer to automation may 
lie in a shorter work day and week. 
and said that this matter is under 
consideration by many AFL-CIO 
unions. 

Praises Knight _ 

Meany praised the work of the 
Intl. Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions and praised the. role. of 


en Hany oF oF, UBL 1G 

IVE ity Or eve 
tat 

OCAW Pres. O. A. Knight as 


chairman of the AFL-CIO Latin 
American Affairs Committee. 

Meany made a strong plea for 
extension of civil rights to every 
U.S. citizen and said it is the duty 
of unions as well as government to 
see that no child goes without ade- 
quate education because of the 
color of his skin. 


Failure to Register, Vote Aids 
|Labor’s Enemies, Says McDevitt 


Kansas City, Mo.—Members of organized labor who fail to register and vote are responsible for 
“the Byrds of Virginia, the Goldwaters of Arizona, and the outstanding enemies of organized labor,” 
James L. McDevitt, co-director of COPE, told the Plumbers and Pipefitters meeting here. 


gates to the 27th convention of the 
United Association charts of sam- 
ple registration drawn up after 
surveys. 

“These districts are in the silk- 
stocking area,” he said. “In that 
area, 18,400 people are old enough 
to vote; 17,000 registered, and 15,- 
965 cast their votes. 

“Here, on the other hand, are 
10 organized labor precincts in 
the same city. Here, 43,400 were 
eligible to vote, but only 11,103 
took the trouble.” 


McDevitt said that if unions 


checked their membership rolls 


McDevitt showed the 2,500 dele-® 


against registration lists, “you'll get 
the surprise of your life.” 

“But do that, then call on every 
member of your organization, and 
make certain he is registered.” 

The committee on the officers’ 
report commended the National 
Joint Board for Settlement of Jur- 
isdictional Disputes as “one effec- 
tive method for settling disputes.” 

The refort on the merger de- 
clared that “the UA has followed 
and will continue to follow a policy 
of recognizing its full trade juris- 
diction as completely unrestricted 
and unimpaired by merger. The 
UA will, in a spirit of good will, 


insist upon militant organizing to 
the full limits of its traditional 
jurisdiction, both in the factory and 
on the construction job. The UA 
will cooperate to the fullest in re- 
solving conflicts through fair and 
workable methods which, at the 
same time, preserve its integrity a8 
a duly chartered craft union.” 
Re-elected were Peter T. Schoe- 
mann, general president; John J. 
McCartin, assistant general presi- 
dent; Edward J. Hillock, general 
secretary-treasurer, and William C. 
O'Neill, assistant general secre- 


tary. 
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